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Re: 


FY, toj2 Fussin , Andy 


Here’s The Answer To All 
Your Buying Problems 
For A Long, Long Time 


All Source-of-Supply Data In A Single, Handy Book 


Pye many months of preparation THE BLUE 
BOOK is finally a reality. From every possible 
source we have gathered and put into one single book 
all the information about Confectionery Machinery, Raw 
Materials and Packaging Supplies of interest to the candy 
purchasing executive. It has been a huge job, but here 
it is — yours for the asking! 


Free to Subscribers 


It is impossible to buy this book or the information 
in it. If you had to pay for a directory like this the cost 
would be prohibitive. We are giving it away! 

But we want you to become better acquainted with the 
organization that has accomplished this job for you. So 
we re qualifying our offer to the extent that we are asking 
you to subscribe to THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
in return for your free copy of THE BLUE BOOK. 
You will appreciate that an organization which can 
render a service like THE BLUE BOOK for you, must 
have more than just an ordinary relationship to the 
Industry in which you are operating. 

Besides, there is in each month’s issue of the maga- 
zine so much real and practical information for the 
candy manufacturer that we are willing to make a spe- 
cial offer of it just so you will become one of a great 
many enthusiasts in the Industry who read THE MANv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER regularly and profit by it. 

THE BLUE BOOK is free to you, in return for your 
two-year subscription to THE MANuracturinc Con- 
FECTIONER. As soon as your order is received with your 
check or money order to cover, your BLUE BOOK will 
be sent directly from our printer. The supply is very 
limited. Get your order in at once. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 West Madison St., Chicago, III. 


CONFECTIONER. Please send the magazine and copy of the 1941 


| 
| 
Enclosed $5 for two-year subscription to THE MANUFACTURING 
BI.UE BOOK to: | 

| 


Company | 
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O Wholesale Manufacturer 
O Retail Manufacturer 
O Miscellaneous 


O Supply House 
0 Individual 
(Position) 
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Only Directory of Its Kind 
Published for 
CANDY 
MANUFACTURERS 


USE THIS COUPON 
MAIL TODAY 
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DID LAST YEAR'S 
PROFITS SATISFY? 


While there are many unsolved problems such as war and 
new legislation for the ensuing year, it is your primary interest 
in finding ways and means of increasing your own business 


and profits for the present and for the future. 


Management is dependent upon machinery for production 
and profits; likewise labor is dependent upon modern machin- 
ery for higher wages and better working conditions. One 
man says, “I will improve my plant when business improves.” 
Another man says, “I will improve my plant now so business 
will improve.” 


If you know you should do something but don’t know 
what—here is the answer to your problem contained in ex- 
cerpts of letters received by the VACUUM CANDY MaA- 
CHINERY CO., 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
from manufacturers who acclaim the SIMPLEX VACUUM 
CREAM FONDANT SYSTEM: 


“Am very glad indeed that we purchased one of your vacuum fondant 
cookers.” 


“We have been using our new Simplex Fondant equipment now for 


two weeks and wish to report that we are obtaining very fine results.” 


“We continue to obtain an improved fondant and a greatly increased 
production, so the vacuum cooker has really been a life saver.” 


‘In our opinion, cooking fondant by the Simplex process is so much 
superior to the old method that it bears no comparison.” 


“We are now making by the Simplex System, a fondant superior in 
every respect to that of our former process.” 


“Not only does it make a fine, smooth fondant, but it does so at a very 
substantial saving in labor, space and general overhead.” 


; . the actual performance of the Simplex fondant equipment pur 
chased from you has been far in excess of the promises you made for it.” 


“‘We are very pleased with your Simplex Fondant Machine; it does all 
we expected of it and more.” 


“With the Simplex Unit we need operate only half of the beaters as 
formerly to increase our production substantially.” 

“Our experience with the equipment was very satisfactory, so 
much so... we now have under consideration the purchase of another 
Simplex system for cream fondant.” 


“The Simplex Fondant Machine works like a million dollars and we are 
very pleased with it.” 


“It is the writer's opinion that it will be only a question of time until 
we equip all of our plants with the Simplex Fondant System.” 


“It certainly is a pleasure to be able to cool a batch of 300 pounds 
in eight minutes that formerly took up io three hours.” 


“Our fondant machine (The Simplex) is doing fine, no complaints and 
the boys like it. We sincerely appreciate the excellent service rendered.” 


“As you recall, we purchased both fondant cookers last year so that 
the one ordered herewith makes the third in less than twelve months time. 
It is entirely within the range of possibility that we will require another.” 


“Regarding the Simplex Fondant Unit it would be a great pleasure to 
us to be referred to or to receive the visit of any of your prospective 
customers.” 


“If you have occasion to refer a prospective customer directly to us, 
I will be very glad indeed to have you do so. You probably recall that I 
wrote a number of your other customers in connection with your Simplex 
Fondant equipment and the information I obtained from them was very 
helpful.” 

From results actually, accomplished no manufacturer oper- 
ating on a wholesale basis or its equivalent can afford to ignore 
this new fondant development. Without any obligation the 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO., 15 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK, is ready to extend the fullest cooperation to 
you to help you determine what can be done in your own 
plant under your own working conditions. 
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Fondants ..... 


Cooked and Cooled 
in 10 minutes 


.BY. THE. 
Simplex Vacuum Cook- 
ing Cooling System 





The Simplex Type E Fondant Cooking and Cooling Unit 


The Simplex Vacuum Cooking and Cooling Unit is now 
furnished in various sizes—from 100 pound batches to 
650 pound batches—production 200 pounds per hour to 
2,500 pounds per hour. Steam or Gas. 


Whether you make Hand Roll Cream or Cast Cream or 
both, you will be greatly interested in the results of other 
leading manufacturers in the application of cooking and 
cooling by vacuum. For several years, many enterpris- 
ing manufacturers have used the “Simplex Cooking and 
Cooling System” to produce cream fondant on a produc- 
tion basis at considerable savings and with absolute con- 
trol over quality factors, thus, enabling them to better 
meet competition with superior quality. 


As an illustration here are a few advantages: 


Increased Production— with one (1) 5 foot cream 
beater, 800 pounds per hour (actually being produced). 


Saving in fuel & water — because of lower cooking 
temperature and vacuum cooling. 


Smoother and whiter product — because of lower cook- 
ing temperature and quicker cooling. 


Less labor required — because the necessity of washing 
or steaming beater is eliminated. 


Also many other advantages almost too numerous to 
mention. 


Manufactured by 
THE VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO. 
15 Park Rew:. .- - + +2: 22> New Work, N. Y. 
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ALVERTISING PAGES REMOVE! 


THE TYPE OF CORN SYRUP 


most widely used in candy processes is / 


a / CONFECTIONERS \ a 

















‘ / 

/ \ ” ; 
For high quality, economy, general application 

and shelf-life performance of candy, Confectioners 

Crystal Three Star is THE SYRUP. CORN PRODUCTS 

For further information about Confectioners Bs sexe 
Corn Syrup, Confectioners Starches and Cere- as ven 
lose (pure Dextrose Sugar), please write... 








The most delectable center 
will find its perfect mate 
in Merckens Fondant Process 
Chocolate. Its flavor, color, 
aroma and texture are unexcelled. 


Branches: New York: 250 
East 43rd Street @ Boston: 131 
State Street @ Los Angeles: 412 
M E b C 4 E N S C H 0 C 0 L AT E C 0 | N C West Sixth Street. Agencies: Chica- 

ac “ “ go: Handler & Merckens, Inc., 180 West 


“oe ao s. © < *: ° eer Washington Street @ Salt Lake City: W. H. 
‘ 
506 Seventh Street, Buffalo, New York Bintz Co. @ Denver: Western Bakers Supply Co 
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THE MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 
Monthly 


‘THis publication is recognized all over the world 
as the most authoritative source of information 
and data on candy production and processing. Its annual 
index of editorial material is regularly catalogued by the 
leading technical libraries and scientific publications in 
the U. S. and foreign countries. Its list of contributing 
writers represents a true cross section of the: best minds 
in the Industry and its allied trades. 

The editorial purpose of THe Manuracturinc ConrFEc- 
TIONER is to furnish the executives and all practical men 
directly interested and engaged in the manufacturing of 
confectionery with real information of a technical and 
news nature—to help them solve their problems—to re- 
cord the progress of the Industry and point the way for 
future improvement in methods and practices—and to 
furnish guidance and inspiration to the men whose every- 
day problems and interests are in common. 

With its editorial and circulation scope confined exclu- 
sively to the manufacturing branch of the Industry, THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER accepts and carries ad- 
vertising only from the confectionery supply and allied 
industries. It is the only major confectionery publication 
which so limits its service. Thus, it is the most logical 
advertising medium available to firms with products or 
services of value to manufacturers only. It has the largest 
percentage of coverage of manufacturers and their per- 
sonnel of any paper in the field. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s 


BLUE BOOK 


‘Ts second edition of the Manufacturing Confectioner 
BLUE BOOK is its own best evidence of the manner in 
which it functions in our cycle of all-industry service. Born 
of the need in candy plants purchasing offices to have 
readily available, in handy reference form, complete buying 
information on confectioners’ needs, the BLUE BOOK lists 
all sources of supply for confectionery Machinery, Raw 
Materials, Flavors, Packaging Supplies, and Miscellaneous 
Factory Supplies and Equipment. It is the only such 
service published in the interest of confectionery manu- 
facturers. 

The BLUE BOOK is organized in the most practical 
manner along the lines suggested by candy plant pur- 
chasing executives themselves. It has the enthusiastic 
endorsement of manufacturers and supply firms alike. It 
is distributed free to every manufacturer in the country, 
and in plants where purchasing is decentralized, several 
copies are sent. 

Maintenance of up-to-date files of suppliers’ names and 
their products or services in our offices is just one of the 
service phases embodied in the publication of the BLUE 
BOOK. Yet this phase, more than any others, demon- 
strates the philosophy of all-industry service underlying 
our entire publishing effort in behalf of the manufacturers 
of confectionery. The BLUE BOOK is unsurpassed as an 
advertising medium, particularly for supply firms whose 
expenditures for sales promotion are limited and yet must 
return maximum results. 


Candy Packaging 
Quarterly 


VER the past 10 years, the subject of Packaging has 

reached major importance in all Industry. Nowhere 
is it more important than in the Confectionery Business, 
where impulse and appearance play such a large part in 
retail sales. The Manufacturing Confectioner Publications 
haye anticipated the trend by assigning major prominence 
to Packaging in their editorial program. 

At first this editorial program took the form of a special 
Packaging Issue of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
once a year. Later, the Packaging Section became a regu- 
lar feature of the monthly issues of this publication. The 
newest development in this phase is the quarterly publi- 
cation, Candy Packaging, a looseleaf bound magazine in 
which the manufacturers of packaging materials and sup- 
plies may show actual samples of their products, or call 
attention to them through broadsides, direct-mail pieces, 
etc., which are bound right into the book. 

Circulation of Candy Packaging is strictly controlled to 
1,000 persons in Candy Plants who are interested in, and 
directly concerned with. the packaging and merchandising 
of the output of their factories. From the very first edi- 
tion, Candy Packaging has enjoyed unusual acceptance as 
an advertising medium. It is the only packaging publi- 
cation with a vertical coverage, and it has become a very 
vital unit in the family of Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publications. 


CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
Annual 


NLY unit in the family of Manufacturing Confec- 

tioner Publications of interest to distributors of 
candy is the CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY, issued 
each year at the beginning of the heavy buying season. 
In this directory are listed all confectionery manufacturers 
whose finished goods are distributed at wholesale and 
retail by organizations other than their own. Manufac- 
turers are classified according to types of goods they 
produce. 

Distribution of the CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY is 
on a controlled basis to Candy Jobbers, Large Retail 
Stores, Buying Headquarters of Chain Organizations, 
Syndicate Buying Offices, etc. In excess of 9,000 copies 
are distributed each year. Candy buyers are wholehearted 
in their praise of this service, and confectionery manu- 
facturers find it their most effective medium for acquaint- 
ing Buyers and Distributors with new lines, merchandis- 
ing policies, and general information about their factories 
and goods. 

No other publication directed to Candy Distributors 
enjoys the acceptance and constant use which they accord 
this directory. The information it contains is available in 
no other publication covering the entire field. For the 
candy manufacturers, and for firms with goods or services 
of value to Candy Distributors, the CANDY BUYERS’ 
DIRECTORY stands alone as their one means of reaching 
the trade with a year-long message that speaks every day. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Company holds membership in the National Con- 

fectioners Association; the Audit Bureau of Circulations; and other business and professional 

organizations. Its staff is composed of men and women who have devoted years to business pub- 

lishing and particularly, to the dissemination of useful information for the Confectionery Industry. 

They enjoy the confidence of the manufacturers of confectionery to a degree seldom extended to 

the business press. It is this intangible asset which bespeaks the quality of representation offered 
you in The Manufacturing Confectioner Publications. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBL. CO. 


CHICAGO—400 W. Madison St. 


71 West 23rd St—NEW YORK 





for January, 1941 
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CHOCOLATE — What Is It? 


Highly controversial as is the subject matter of this 
article, we present Mr. Whymper’s contribution to the 


discussion. 


By R. WHYMPER 


Mr. Whymper has appeared at the hear- 


ings in Washington and has also been an _ interested 
observer. We invite further discussion of this subject. 


HERE are some definitions which, by implication, 

tradition or long use, have become explicit in 

their meaning—and one of these is that of CHOC- 
OLATE. For a century and a half at least, “CHOCO- 
LATE” has been understood to mean “A mixture of 
roasted and ground Cacao Nibs with Sugar, with or 
without added Cacao Butter and a small quantity of 
harmless flavoring matter.” In such an ancient defini- 
tion lies an unwritten law more binding than many a 
written one, sanctified, as it is, by long years of public 
understanding. And in it, it will be observed, there are 
no quantitative limitations. This breadth of meaning is 
frankly desirable so long as CHOCOLATE is regarded, 
as it was in the past, as a delicacy. But the moment 
‘Chocolate’ is put before the people as just another ‘food- 
stuff or as just another of the many forms of coatings 
for Candies, it is understandable that the whole aspect 
seems to change in the eyes of legislators. But it ap- 
pears to me, thinking in wider circles than do legisla- 
tors, that there is much ado about nothing in this fixing 
maxima and minima percentages of ingredients to allow 
the naming of any product in which the Cacao Bean 
plays a part when, though the uses of CHOCOLATE 
have been extended in past years, neither age nor law 
can change its well-recognized definition without dis- 
astrously far-reaching consequences. 

Let us look at the subject objectively as Quetzalcoatl, 
or any other god in heaven, might regard it. In those 
countries where the word ‘Chocolate’ is applied most 
usually to tablets, bars, pastilles or napolitans of plain 
eating-Chocolate, eaten for their own intrinsic niceness, 
there is no need for (though also no scientific objection 
to) imposing regulations regarding the quantities of in- 
gredients present, since the ‘straight’ Chocolate is either 
nice and appealing to the ‘lovers of Chocolate’ or it is 
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not: and no manufacturer can afford to play tricks with 
the discriminating Consumer by putting too little or too 
much of this or that ingredient, or fast and loose with 
the all-important aromatic qualities of the component 
parts—except where extreme cheapness is offered as the 
main attraction when, of course, even the least intelligent 
person will understand that its cheapness is not witheut 
reason, It is perfectly well known that ‘lovers of Choco- 
late’-—i.e. those who buy straight Chocolate for its own 
special flavor and aroma—are better pleased with a 
product containing highly aromatic Cacaos in any quan- 
tities approved by his ‘gourmet’ palate than with that 
containing maybe two or three times the amount of the 
lower qualities of Cacao. It is, in such cases, not a ques- 
tion of quantities but one of taste, which is cultivated, 
if you will, but quite incapable of being legislated upon. 

In The United States of America the amount of ‘Plain 
eating-Chocolate’ consumed in ‘straight’ form is not rela- 
tively high—for the reason, I believe, that the general 
American public does not like Chocolate Flavor, as such. 
Most Americans prefer Milk Chocolate because of its very 
mild ‘Chocolate’ character and it’s well-publicised food- 
value, and they like also on their Candies ‘Plain Choco- 
late-flavored Coatings’ which are often so strongly forti- 
fied with vanillin that the ‘Chocolate’ element is delib- 
erately suppressed or submerged—or, in other words, 
they like their Chocolate in any form other than‘straight’. 
And in this fact it should be recognized that, just as in 
the previous case considered, Consumer-preference is 
the factor of prime importance—for, whereas legislation 
should rightly be directed against danger to public 
health and against possible fraud, it, most emphatically, 
should not dictate what the Consumer shall or shall not 


like. 
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In the definition of CHOCOLATE given above, it is 
implicit, without limitations of quantities, that Cacao 
Nibs (from any variety of Cacao Bean preferred) must 
form some part of the finished product: that Sugar (not 
‘a Sugar’ or ‘Sugars’), quite definitely understood for 
more than a century, except for one recent and unfor- 
tunate lapse, to be that obtained from Cane or Beet, is 
also an essential component: but that optional ingredi- 
ents may include Cacao Butter (i.e. the fat from the 
Cacao Bean) and a small quantity of harmless flavoring 
matter. Any change whatever from this implicit or ex- 
plicit definition should be made clear to the Consumer 
by insistance upon a distinguishing title for the new 
product, such as ‘Milk Chocolate’, ‘Dextrose Chocolate’, 
‘Soya Chocolate’ etc., or by a declaration on the label in 
some emphatic manner that makes it unmistakably plain 
that a definite departure from the recognised definition 
has been made, such as ‘Chocolate Confection with Dex- 
trose added’. It is to be noted that declaration of any 
worthy addition of a new ingredient over and above 
those detailed in the definition of CHOCOLATE, such 
as Milk Solids, has never been objected to in the past by 
the exploiter of a new product containing it; but, on the 
contrary, the inventor or manufacturer has been proud 
to emphasise the presence of the worth-while additive 
ingredient. Thus it is that Dextrose, having no justifi- 
able exclusive right or unique intrinsic worth to permit 
its inclusion in CHOCOLATE without label-declaration, 
stands out as a glaring case of privilege: otherwise, why 
not let Lactose and Maltose, both Sugars of distinct 
merit, be permitted to take their place with the at-pres- 
ent exceptional undeclared Dextrose? But I do not ad- 
vocate making blacker an obviously dark error by such 
means, for I have long and consistently urged strict 
adherence, without exception or favor, to the old and 
proper definition of CHOCOLATE which has, implicitely 
and explicitely, no place for Dextrose or Lactose or Mal- 
tose or any other Sugar than that from the Cane or Beet 
except as a not-unsuitable additional substance to CHOC- 
OLATE provided it is declared as ” Additional”. Label- 
declaration should be welcomed by every conscientious 
manufacturer of a worthy substance intended to be added 
to those already and explicitely stated in the definition of 
CHOCOLATE—and it is not a pleasant sight to watch 
the squirming that goes on to avoid what is clearly 
proper and right in the Consumer’s interest. 

The old definition of CHOCOLATE is explicit also 
with regard to the use of optional ‘Cacao Butter’; and 
any added fat other than Cacao Butter should, therefore, 
be declared on the label or otherwise indicated by giv- 
ing the preparation containing the foreign fatty addi- 
tion some such distinguishing name as ‘Chocolate-fla- 
vored Cocos Coating’ or other title acceptable to the 
Industry. The vegetable fats used in these supplemented 
Chocolate-flavored Coatings are often more suitable even 
than Cacao Butter and are certainly no less digestible 
and undoubtedly more desirable for the many purposes 
for which they are put into Chocolate—but that fact 
should not exempt them from proper declaration. In the 
case of optional flavors there should be no limitations 
whatever, as implied in the old definition, provided they 
are harmless, since the use of harmless flavors of any 
kind in ‘delicacies’ or ‘food-stuffs’ is a matter of taste 
and, except in the matter of their harmlessness, should 
be outside the field of legislation. And this is just as 
true, of course, for the so-called ‘Imitation Chocolate 
Flavors’, ‘Imitation Milk Flavors’ and ‘Imitation Butter 
Flavors,’ all of which are simple blends of harmless es- 
senial oils, organic acids, esters, alchohols, aldehydes, 
ketones, etc., produced naturally or synthetically and al- 
ready long recognized as suitable flavoring agents and 
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permitted without question when declared. These so- 
called ‘Imitation’ Flavors should not, therefore, be un- 
justly discriminated against just because they are blends 
of harmless permitted flavors that have been ce -asionally 
indiscreetly mis-named by their producers, but should 
be permitted with label declaration as in the case of all 
other artificial flavors. 


There should be, in my opinion, not only the strictest 
consistency observed in legislating upon such prepara- 
tions as Cacao Products but a recognition that there are 
only two angles to be considered in the case of Sweet 
CHOCOLATE which, alone, is under discussion here 
that of the ‘lover of CHOCOLATE’ and that of the ‘gen- 
eral consumer of CANDY’. The former asks for no 
legal limitations of any kind beyond his recognised 
definition of CHOCOLATE (though he holds no ‘objec- 
tion to legislation), and he sees no necessity for it be- 
cause he knows that, whatever maxima or minima fig- 
ures may be fixed, it is always possible to make a better 
CHOCOLATE to his taste by using a smaller quantity 
of Nibs from highly aromatic Cacaos (upon which no 
one can legislate) than the minimum allowed, compared 
with Chocolate made from inferior Cacaos in amounts 
well above that minimum. Consequently, quantities 
mean nothing to him. And it should be observed in this 
connection that Germany, cutting down its imports to 
the lowest possible point before the present war, had 
realised and accepted the fact that the fine, flavory Cacaos 
were actually the most economical to use since less of 
them could be used to get better results than if the 
cheaper, inferior Cacaos were employed. For obtaining 
Cacao Butter as an optional ingredient in CHOCOLATE, 
it matters little whether the highest or lowest grades of 
Cacaos be pressed; and one of the most unfortunate 
facts in the whole situation is that, nutritionally and 
widely analytically, the poorest, cheapest Cacaos are 
equal to the finest and most expensive, while, aromati- 
cally, they. are beneath contempt in comparison. And 
the Scientist in this matter of Chocolate, which he labels 
“Food” instead of “Delicacy”, is the Dictator today. 


As has been said, the ‘general consumer of CANDY’ 
in the United States is not a ‘lover of CHOCOLATE’, 
and he is not, therefore, discriminating on this subject. 
He prefers his Chocolate in the form of anything but 
‘straight’, and Milk Chocolate and Plain and Milk Choc- 
olate Coatings covering everything from nuts to the 
more violently flavored centres are, to him, only parts 
of the completed Candies in which the Chocolate-flavor 
is largely suppressed or over-ridden in order to blend 
satisfactorily with the other ingredients of the Candy— 
which is perfectly understandable in the circumstances. 

Hence, to cover both these Consumer-requirements, it 
is logical to take the old definition of CHOCOLATE al- 
ready given and, so far as roasted and ground Cacao Nibs 
(or Cacao Liquor calculated on a 50% Cacao Butter con- 
tent) are concerned, to fix (if one must legislate) a low 
limit, say 5%, for all types of plain Sweet CHOCOLATE. 
A plain eating-Chocolate in tablet-form would, of course, 
have to contain much more than 5% of Cacao Liquor to 
satisfy the ‘lover of CHOCOLATE’, but the ‘connoisseur’ 
knows how to pick and choose his Chocolate without 
advice from legislators; and, in any case, it is unlikely 
that anyone would be foolish enough to try and sell a 
5% Cacao Liquor Chocolate for straight consumption or 
for any other purpose than coating some well flavored 
Candy or some such compounded base as a mixture of 
peanuts with caramel and marshmallow for which such 
a Chocolate, low in Cacao Liquor, is eminently suitable 
owing to its very mild character. And, within the mean- 

of our definition, even 5% Cacao Liquor Chocolate 


is still CHOCOLATE, while its quality—its Chocolate- 
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flavor or lack of it—deceives no one, and its consumer- 
appeal is undoubtedly considerable for the purpose to 
which it is put. It is another case of the Socratic dictum 
that a thing is ‘beautiful and good’ if it correctly ‘serves 
the purpose for which it was intended’. 

Further, it should be noted that the setting of a low 
limit for Cacao Liquor in Chocolate does not prevent 
the manufacture, sale and consumption of Chocolates 
with much higher quantities of Cacao Liquor than 5%, 
since those persons who like CHOCOLATE will always 
select the higher qualities; and, again in my opinion, it 
constitutes a challenge to the manufacturer of the better 
grades of Chocolate to go out and improve the Con- 
sumer’s taste, without in any way depriving them of 
their power to compete, if they wish, with manufac- 
turers making Chocolates with minima amounts of 
Cacao Liquor. It is quite certain that the ‘lover of 
CHOCOLATE’ is never deceived by the price or appear- 
ance of his purchase, and if, as | believe, the ‘general 
consumer of CANDY’ also continues to buy the Candy 
he likes best, he too is unlikely to be deceived where his 
pleasure is concerned, at least more than once. 

I have always upheld a high standard for CHOCO- 
LATE and urged keeping it on a high level. But I am 
not bigoted enough not to realise that there are certain 
applications to which Chocolate Coatings low in Cacao 
Liquor may be put advantageously and which actually 
call for just that type of Chocolate which, however low 
in Cacao-solids, is nevertheless CHOCOLATE. So sel- 
dom does the question of deliberate attempt to deceive 
the Consumer arise by the use of these low-Cacao Coat- 
ings (which are not necessarily cheap in production) 
that, in my opinion, this point can be safely ignored; 
and | have yet to learn how deception can be practiced 
on any Consumer purchasing, more than once and of 
his own volition, a candy coated with Chocolate con- 
taining any amount of Cacao Liquor whatever. 

The correct attitude to take toward CHOCOLATE is, 
as I see it,— 

1. To adhere rigidly to the old traditional definition 
of CHOCOLATE given, and not to allow, under any 
circumstances, any departure whatsoever from that both 
implicit and explicit definition without clear indication 
of the nature of the departure in some distinguishing 
name given to the altered product (‘Milk Chocolate’, 
etc.) or by declaration in large letters on the label in 
such a manner that it cannot escape the Consumer’s 
attention (‘Chocolate Confection with Dextrose added,’ 
etc.) 

2. To set (if you wish to legislate at all) a low mini- 
mum of, say, 5% Cacao Liquor content for Sweet CHOC- 
OLATE of all kinds, an amount which must be present 
before any mixture of roasted and ground Cacao Nibs 
with Sugar (definitely the commercial product from Cane 
or Beet), with or without added Cacao Butter and a 
small quantity of harmless flavoring matter (without im- 
proper discrimination) can be called CHOCOLATE— 
all of which conforms with our definition. 

3. To distinguish (if you must) between various grades 
of Sweet CHOCOLATE according to their content of 
Cacao Liquor. Thus, Grade ‘A’ Sweet CHOCOLATE 
to contain not less than 20% Cacao Liquor; Grade ‘B’ 
Sweet CHOCOLATE to contain not less than 10% Cacao 
Liquor; Grade ‘C’ Sweet CHOCOLATE to contain not 
less than 5% Cacao Liquor in the finished product. But 
this procedure is not, | think, desirable in the general 
interests of the Industry. 

4. When the word ‘Chocolate’ is used as an adjective 
—as in ‘Chocolate Pudding’, ‘Chocolate Ice Cream’, 
‘Chocolate Sauce’—obviously meaning, to those even of 
lowest intelligence, ‘flavored with CHOCOLATE’, tradi- 


tion should again be allowed to prevail. There cannot 
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be the smallest intention to deceive the Consumer by 
this use of the word ‘Chocolate’, for age-old use has 
familiarised the public with the ‘expectation’. But, if it 
is really assumed that the Consumer is wholly moronic, 
there can be no objection to the insertion of the word 
‘flavored’ in brackets after the word ‘Chocolate’—thus, 
‘Chocolate (flavored) Ice Cream’, If Cocoa Powder 
were used instead of CHOCOLATE for flavoring the 
Pudding or Ice Cream, then, obviously, the product 
would be labelled ‘Cocoa (flavored) Pudding’ etc. 

5. Whatever legislation is adopted—on the assumption 
that it is in the Consumer’s interest to do so—the Gov- 
ernment would have to issue educational pamphlets to 
enable the Consumer to understand what it is all about; 
otherwise confusion would be worse confounded. 


A. R. C. Convention 
Features New Idea 


When the retail candy manufacturers of the U. S. meet 
at the Morrison hotel, Chicago, June 1 to 4, for the 25th 
Annual Convention of the Associated Retail Confec- 
tioners of the U. S., they will find a new idea featured 
on the program, according to William D. Blatner, sec- 
retary. 

This will be a “round table discussion” at which ques- 
tions will be answered by experts qualified to give the 
best answers to a variety of problems which the retail 
plant operator meets, In inaugurating this feature, the 
association is trying to meet the demands of the mem- 
bership for an exchange of ideas that will be practical 
and comprehensive. Questionnaires have been sent to 
the entire membership for a check on information want- 
ed and, whenever possible, the name of the expert from 
whom the information is desired. 

Also featured on the program will be five-minute talks 
by representatives of each member present on “tricks 
that clicked during the past year.” Sunday night, June 
1, there will be a repitition of the popular assembly now 
known as the “House of Friendship,” where old ac- 
quaintanceships will be renewed and new ones made. 
There will be a round-table breakfast discussion on June 
2 and 3. Real actors (members) will present a stage 
drama called “A Day in A Candy Store,” which will be 
amusing and instructive. The Candy Clinc will again be 
featured as also the window displays. Luncheons and 
the annual dinner-dance are also being arranged. 








William D. Blatner., Secretary of the A.R.C. 
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Hard Candy Manufacture 


By WESLEY H. CHILDS 


really is a most interesting confection. It is the 

result of cooking a supersaturated sugar solution 
so that an amorphous glass is formed. This amorphous 
physical state is unstable and unless due care is taken 
during the manufacturing, reversion to type, either grain- 
ing or stickiness may occur. Proper technical control may 
act as a guide through this dilemma. 

From time to time, statements are made that certain 
methods of manufacture, certain types of equipment, or 
specific formulae will produce a perfect hard candy, It 
may be possible that at some future date we may be able 
to produce better, or even a perfect, hard candy but 
today there is only one way to do this and that is by 
having a broad technical control. 

There are, generally speaking, two types of hard candy 
on the market, the all-sugar and the glucose types. We do 
not desire to enter into any discussion as to the relative 
merits of either type. The all-sugar hard candy is made 
basically from sugar and invert sugar, the invert being 
in turn derived from sugar. Sucrose, cane or beet sugar 
may be hydrolysed to form the two simple sugars, levulose 
and dextrose. Two methods of doing this commercially 
have been devised, the acid inversion or the enzyme 
process. 

Glucose hard candy is made basically from sugar and 
corn syrup. Corn syrup is a mixture of dextrose, maltose, 
and dextrin. The glucose hard candy will contain varying 
amounts of invert sugar due to the inversion of the 
sucrose by cooking. It is therefore reasonably safe to 
state that all hard condies contain at least three sugars— 
sucrose, levulose, and dextrose. The glucose hard candies 
will also contain in addition to the three sugars men- 
tioned, some maltose and dextrin. The purpose of using 
either corn syrup or invert sugar in hard candy is to 
prevent the sucrose from crystalizing thus rendering the 
candy more stable. If enough of these ingredients are 
added, crystallization will be prevented and if too much 
is added, stickiness is likely to result, 

The ingredients used in hard candy are varied. The 
principal materials are sugar, corn syrup or invert sugar, 
and water. The water is used to dissolve the sugar. If 
liquid sugar is used, the water already exists in that 
product. Corn syrup and invert sugar also contain vary- 
ing percentages of water. Just because the cooking re- 
moves the water, one should not forget that water is an 
important ingredient. Other ingredients of a minor na- 
ture, quantitatively, are many and may be listed as acids, 
flavors, colors, molasses, salt, fat and lecithin. Baking 
soda and vinegar have been used. 

The first concern of the technical control is with the 
ingredients. Here the so-called “candy test” for sugar is 
important. This quickly shows two important things, the 


Hea candy is seemingly a simple substance but 
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color which may be expected and the amount of inversion 
due to the cook. For the details of this test, the reader is 
referred to the Analytical Edition of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, Vol. 7, Page 168, May 15, 1935. 
The writer favors a modification, the use of factory 
water instead of distilled water. Further modifications of 
this test may be made advantageously so that it becomes 
virtually a miniature of the large-sized factory batch. In 
case a complicated formula is giving trouble, small min- 
iature batches may be made, leaving out one ingredient 
at a time. In this way, it is possible to catch the trouble- 
some ingredient. Then, the composition of the bad acting 
ingredient may be adjusted or a substitution made, 


Trouble Often Comes 
From Water Used 


Water often causes trouble. Its composition may vary 
from season to season. It may be acid or alkaline and of 
various degrees of hardness. A formula giving perfect 
satisfaction in one plant may in another plant prove un- 
trustworthy due only to the water used. In some cases it 
becomes necessary to use specially treated water. 

Corn syrup and invert sugar are standardized by the 
manufacturer to give a minimum of inversion when 
cooked with sugar to make hard candy. 

It will be noticed that nothing has been said about the 
use of cream of tartar, This is because its use is dimin- 
ishing. Formerly, cream of tartar was used to secure in- 
version but with the widespread use and satisfaction given 
by commercial invert sugars, as well as the increased 
use of corn syrup, there is little reason to make use of 
a material such as cream of tartar. 

Molasses is one product in which it is very desirable 
to know the pH. Molasses contains relatively a high per 
centage of invert sugar and if not adjusted to a satis- 
factory pH value, may bring about considerable inversion 
of sugar. Because of the composition of molasses, the 
corn syrup and invert sugar in the formula may usually 
be reduced when it is incorporated. 

Color does not cause many difficulties except in match- 
ing and in its application to the batch. The use of cer- 
tified colors has removed the necessity of making arsenic 
or lead tests. Certain metals may enter into reactions 
with colors; so it is well to mix colors in equipment de- 
signed to prevent this. 

Flavors rarely cause trouble in the actual batch. The 
writer had one peculiar experience in this regard. One 
flavor apparently caused graining, To prove this, a batch 
was cooked and color and acid added in the usual manner 
and the batch divided into two portions. One portion was 
packaged, the candy containing only color and acid. The 
other portion was flavored and then packaged. In a short 
time, the candy containing the flavor was found grained 
while that without flavor was found in perfect condition. 
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When this flavor was replaced, no further trouble resulted. 
There are many analytical tests often made on flavors 
and essential oils. These tests are all right as far as the, 
go, but the final and most vital test is by smell. An ex- 
perienced and educated nose is the best criterion of 
a flavor. 

The acids commonly used in hard candy to bring out 
the flavors are citric and tartaric. It is an interesting fact 
that the citric acid added to the cooked candy, pains- 
takingly cooked “dry,” contains water to the extent of 
8.5%. Thus, if a 100 pound batch required 19 ounces of 
citric acid, the moisture content of the batch would be 
increased by about one-tenth per cent, Anhydrous citric 
acid has been tried in efforts to get away from this con- 
dition. Tartaric acid does not contain water of crystalliz- 
ation. Some candy makers believe less tartaric acid is 
required to properly acidify candy but this is a matter 
of opinion. Acetic acid or vinegar may be used where 
mild acidity is desired. Often there is difficulty in prop- 
erly mixing the acid in the batch. Technical control can 
and should standardize the size of granulation of the 
crystalline acids used. 


Drawing Up Specifications 
For Purchases 


As hard candy is a food as well as a confection, all of 
the ingredients should be of U.S.P. grade. It is therefore 
a part of the duties of the technical department to assist 
the Purchasing Department by drawing up specifications 
for each ingredient and then checking actual shipments 
as received to see that they meet the requirements. 

The technical control is next concerned with the manu- 
facturing operations in the actual making of the candy. 
Types of cookers vary and likewise the degree of the 
cook. Generally speaking, glucose candies do not require 
as high a cook as the all-sugar candies. From these facts. 
it is seen that some one should be responsible for the 
checking of weights or measures and the calibration of 
the thermometers. So here, again, is a duty for the 
technical man. Next, there is the time factor. Inversion is 
often expressed as a function of time and temperature. 
In other words, a long cook will produce greater inversion 
than a short cook. It is possible to closely standardize the 
time of cook even on such a difficult candy as open-fire 
cooked candy. 

Technical control may prove to be of assistance during 
the later stages of manufacturing, such as the addition of 
color, acids, and flavors. The mixing of the candy batch 
may be its ruination. Over-mixing is dangerous as 
through it, the final appearance of the candy is spoiled. 
A simple way to check on proper mixing is to check the 
distribution of acid by getting several samples and making 
simple titrations, 

The technical control has presumably passed upon the 
suitability of the wrap or package. However, it is well 
to subject candies and packages to the keeping quality 
tests. Simple and inexpensive equipment will suffice for 
this. Solutions are known which will provide atmospheres 
of different relative humidities. These may be placed in 
expensive “humidors” or in inexpensive glass fruit jars 
and the candies or packages exposed to the different 
conditions of humidity and temperature. 


As a check on manufacturing operations, the technical 
control Should analyze candies. For the purpose of anal- 
ysis, the composition of the candy may be assumed to be 
a mixture of surose, corn syrup and/or invert sugar, 
acid, and moisture. Of these five components, the reducing 
sugars and moisture ‘need be determined. A saccharimeter 
is sometimes used inthe determination of reducing sugars. 
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The direct polarization of the sample is taken and then 
a factor applied which will give the percentage of reduc- 
ing sugar present. More often, reducing sugars are de- 
termined by the use of the copper reduction tests. Moist- 
ure determinations aim at giving reproducible results 
rather than an exact value, A method in vogue is to 
pulverize the sample and then dry it for several hours in 
a vacuum oven at a temperature of not over 70 C. or 158 
F. The refractometer is not suitable for making moisture 
determinations on hard candy. The writer has seen hard 
candies on the market containing as little as 0.4% 
moisture. 

It may be well to mention here a by-product which re- 
quires technical control. This is in regard to the so-called 
scrap candy (better named irregular or imperfect candies) 
which always has the habit of accumulating much to the 
discomfort of the Plant Superintendent. It is possible to 
make syrups out of these imperfect candies by cooking 
them with water, and decolorizing with carbon and filter- 
ing with a filter-aid. This syrup may then be used in the 
manufacturing along with the fresh invert sugar or corn 
syrup. This procedure is far better than that of trying 
to mix quantities of ground candy in the batch on the 
slab. Control here depends upon the kind of syrup desired 
or best fitted to the manufacturing operations. But pH 
control is vital in this “reclaiming operation.” 

There is a little matter of adjustment of formulae which 
should be left to the technical control. It is desirable to 
calculate batches on a dry basis or total solids basis. If 
we take corn syrup having a moisture content of 17.5% 
and invert sugar having 23.09% of moisture and express a 
formula in pounds per batch we then have: 

Sugar ..... 70 Ibs. 90 Ibs. 
Corn Syrup 30 Ibs. si lbs. 
Invert Sugar 10 Ibs. 
Total Solids - 94°, lbs. 97-7/10 Ibs. 
All adjustments should be made on a total solids basis 
for accuracy. 

We have not mentioned the checking of the net con- 
tents of the packaged goods. This may be done by the 
technical control if so desired. In some plants, this check- 
ing is done by the foremen who then makes the necessary 
adjustments on the cutters or punches. 


Perfection is hard to achieve. But technical control in 
the manufacture of hard candy, starting with the in- 
gredients and ending only with pleased customers, may, 
if properly conducted, be a big step towards that perfec- 
tion. 


Chicago Manufacturers 
Welcome Philip P. Gott 


An informal reception and luncheon were held by the 
manufacturers of confectionery in the Central West trad- 
ing area of the National Confectioners Association, at 
the Palmer House, Chicago. on January 14, to welcome 
the new N. C. A. president, Philip P. Gott. At the invita- 
tion of Thomas J. Payne, Reed Candy Company, the fol- 
lowing met at N.C.A. headquarters on January 7. to com- 
plete plans for the affair; Frank J. Kimbell; Fred W. 
Amend; Otto Schnering; William J. Lavery; and E. M. 
Kerwin. Invitations were extended also to other N.C.A 
members who planned to be in Chicago at the time o! 
the luncheon, for the annual convention of the Nationa 
Association of Tobacco Distributors. S. W. Hallstrom. 
vice president of the N.C.A. presided at the luncheon. 
and H. R. Chapman, immediate past president of the 
N.C.A., introduced Mr. Gott, who discussed some of the 
principles of trade association work and the relation of 
industry to government. 
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Educating The Apprentice 
For Retail Candy Making 





By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


HE candy business as a trade for a young fellow has 
"T abways held more attraction for the poor boy, the boy 

who had to leave school in order to get out and help 
make his own way, than to the high school graduate or 
boy from a middle class family. In the old days, partic- 
ularly, the candy factory or shop was the one place where 
an underprivileged youth could get a job. They didn’t 
ask that he be a particularly bright boy. All they asked 
was that he be strong and be willing to do what he was 
told to do. 

Many such boys have turned out to be some of our 
outstanding candy makers and superintendents today. The 
fly in the ointment today, however, is that fewer and 
fewer young fellows are coming into our trade to replace 
the old timers. I suppose other trades are experiencing 
this same thing. For a while, during the height of the 
depression, we had no trouble at all. We could get high 
school graduates, business college graduates, even col- 
lege graduates, most of them far and away smarter than 
the usual type, who would come into the shop and work 
merely for the sake of having a job. The trouble with 
these boys was that they were doing candy shop work 
merely as a stop-gap, and not especially to learn the 
trade. 

It takes from three to five years to train an apprentice 
properly in candy making. By that I mean the kind of 
candy maker who can step into a shop and turn out any 
kind of goods with limited facilities and still do a good 
job of it. I am not thinking of the fellow who goes to 
work in one of our larger plants and learns how to run 
a machine that is in itself almost completely automatic. 
I mean the kind of candy maker you have to be in order 
to do the work required in a retail shop. 

Most of the young fellows today don’t like candy shop 
work, It is not very pleasant work at best, not at all 
comparable to office work, a job in a filling station, or 
work at one of the mechanical trades. But it isn’t the 
meanest kind of work in the world either. In the old days, 
our apprentices stayed because of necessity—they had to 
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George A. Eddington 


work to eat. Today there seems to be a much greater 
flexibility in this respect, much greater leeway. In a 
large, general way this may be all right for everyone es- 
pecially the boys themselves, but in the long run, I believe 
it will tend to have a bad effect on the art of making 
candy. The trouble is, nobody wants to work for a living 
anymore; everyone wants to make his.money by out- 
smarting the other fellow. It’s surprising to .what an 
extent that attitude has taken hold of the younger crowd. 
And it has, for I’ve worked with a few of them over the 
past years and know from first-hand experience. 

With the advent of machines, much of the hand labor 
in candy making has gone out of the picture. Many of 
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you older candy men remember spinning candy with an 
improvised heater on a flat board, a job that often took 
two or three men; making cut rock, etc. Today, with 
batch rollers, etc. the batch is kept round and warm at all 
times and about all the candy maker has to do is feed 
the spinning machine. In the larger plants, especially, 
they can take a green hand, give him a formula, teach 
him how to cook various batches, and tell him to go 
ahead. Everything else is automatic. He becomes expert 
at his particular job in no time at all. But he isn’t a candy 
maker. He could do as well in a machine shop where all 
he has to do is punch bolt hole No. 614 and insert a 
bolt of proper size. 

In teaching an apprentice the candy making trade, the 
first task is to get him acquainted with the utensils, in- 
gredients, equipment, and other things in the shop. One 
of the best ways for him to learn this is to do the clean-up 
work necessary, washing the utensils, cleaning the equip- 
ment, putting materials back in storage, and generally, 
keeping everything ship-shape, As a rule, this period of 
clean-up work is enough to scare the young fellow out 
of becoming a candy maker. It isn’t pleasant work; in 
fact, its downright messy. That is why too, I suppose, 
those boys who have stuck it out in the past have done 
so out of sheer necessity. Nevertheless, this is the one 
way in a small shop that the boy gradually gets to know 
what you are talking about when you ask him for a 
spatula, the sizing bars, or the bottle of invertase. 

Gradually the young fellow is allowed to prepare the 
set-up for various work, weigh up materials, etc. He has 
acquired a working knowledge of most of the materials 
and equipment by now, and he has watched you prepare 
for various kinds of batches, and you have shown him 
how different things are handled. In this connection I 
might say that proper handling of corn syrup from barrel 
to batch seems to be one of the most difficult things for 
the inexperienced hand to learn. Corn syrup is put up in 
such a way that it ig difficult to take out of the barrel 
unless the shop is unusually well equipped. Moving it 
from barrel to batch can be a very messy job, unless the 
boy has been taught that the trick lies in not taking too 
much into the hands, first of all. 


The hands have been dampened in water and must be 
dampened each time, Then, the syrup must be handled 
as though it were hot; in other words, while it is in the 
hands, it must be kept in motion from hand to hand and 
passed from barrel to kettle in swift, deft motions. 


Another common error made by the inexperienced boy 
is the greasing of the slab. Almost invariably he will 
wipe off the slab with a damp cloth before greasing, 
until he has been taught that water and slab oil don’t mix 
and consequently, the application of a damp cloth to the 
slab before greasing will cause the batch to stick. There 
are dozens of little tricks like this all over the shop which 
the apprentice can learn only by being told and shown 
and then re-told and re-shown, because you cannot expect 
him to remember them all the first time. 


After spending several months at these fundamentals, 
your apprentice is eventually ready to take on a little 
more responsibility. He has been taught the importance 
of weighing up the ingredients in exact amounts. He has 
been taught what materials and equipment are needed 
for different kinds of candies and the importance of pre- 
paring the set-up so that everything works smoothly when 
the batch comes off the fire and time often is precious. 
Above all, he has been taught the habit of cleanliness and 
care, the two factors which play such an important part 
in quality candy. 

He is now ready to start attending the batch while it is 
on the fire. He must learn how to wash down or steam 
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Mid-Winter Special 
Lorain Centers 


4 lb. white sugar 
4 lb. brown sugar 
8 lb. corn syrup 

1 pt. molasses 

1 gal, cream 

1 lb. butter 


1 teaspoon salt 


Place all above ingredients into a clean copper kettle 
and heat up to 242° F. When the batch reaches this point, 
add % lb. finely ground walnuts. Cast in starch, using 
a mould having long or stick-like shape. The moulded 
pieces are dipped in chocolate and any type coating may 


be used. 





down certain batches so that there are no crystal for- 
mations on the paddle or side of the kettle. He learns 
that some batches are stirred while cooking, while others 
are left strictly alone. He is taught how to doctor certain 
batches and the reason for doing so. He learns about 
flavors and colors and the technique of incorporating 
them in different types of batches. He learns the art of 
candy pulling and the method used for achieving different 
effects in candy by pulling. 

In all these mechanical things you are teaching the 
apprentice, you are failing in your job as a teacher unless 
you also inculcate into him the sense, the feeling, the art 


- (if you please) of quality. For the most part, this is 


teaching by inference rather than by the direct method 
of telling him about it, “pounding it into him.” Your 
own attention to detail, your insistence on cleanliness, 
your demand for the best raw materials and ingredients, 
your ideas of manufacturing for quality rather than to a 
price, your meticulousness about taste and appearance of 
finished goods, and your continual effort to make each 
batch better than the last one—these are the things which 
will impress themselves upon the mind of the youngster 
when all the words in the world you might direct to him 
go into one ear and out the other. 

Your man is still far from a finished candy maker. But 
you have given him the proper start. In another article 
sometime in the future, we will take him into some of the 
mysteries of certain types of candies and the special 
handling they require. 





November Sales Rise 
9 Percent Above ‘39 


Sales of confectionery and competitive chocolate pro- 
ducts were 9 per cent greater in November, 1940, than 
during the same month of 1939, according to informa- 
tion released by the U. S. Bureau of Census. For the 
year to date—11 months—-sales were 9 per cent ahead of 
the same period in 1939. The slight gain of less than 
1.5 per cent from October to November indicates that 
the Industry is holding the seasonal gains experienced in 
previous months. Sales by manufacturers of chocolate 
products competitve with confectionery continued to rec- 
ord the largest gains over last year, increasing 18 per 
cent over Nov. 1939 and 16 per cent over the first 11 
months of °39. 
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Wels UN DUSTRW’S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus avail- 
ing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 
This series of frank criticisms on well-known branded candies, together with the practical “pre- 
scriptions” of our clinical expert. are exclusive features of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Holiday Packages; Hard Candies 


CODE 1A4l 


Assorted Chocolates—2 lbs. 
No Price Given 


(Sent in for Analysis No. 4391) 


Appearance of Package: Fair—See Re- 
marks. 

Box: White embossed paper, two layer 
type, extention edges printed in red 
and tied with red and white ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad— 
See Remarks. 

Coatings: Dark and Light. 

Number of Pieces: Dark coated pieces 
21, Light coated 57, 2 Jordan al- 
monds, 8 petit cordials. 

Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers: 

Cordial Cherry: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Maple Cream: Flavor too strong. 
Peppermint Cream: Poor flavor. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Strawberry Cream: Rank flavor. 
Grape Cream: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Rank flavor. 
Orange Cream: Fair flavor. 

Pink Cream: Rank flavor. 

Light Coated Centers: 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Too hard: Fair. 
Molasses Sponge Chip: Good. 
Crunch: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 
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Hard Candy Blossom: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Chew: Good. 

Chocolate Taffy: Rank flavor. ° 

Raspberry Jelly: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Molasses Coconut: Good. 

Filberts: Good. 

White coconut coated vanilla cream: 
Good. 

Toasted coconut 
cream: Good. 

Jordan Almonds: Fair. 

Petit Cordials: Very poor flavors. 

Pineapple Fruit: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Walnuts: Good. 

Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 

Raisin Cluster: Good. 

Coconut Lin Ling: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: Suggest box be wrapped in 
cellulose as it had finger marks and 
dust marks on it. Box is entirely too 
large, candy was upside down and in 
one end of the box. If this box has 
to be used, suggest enough dividers 
be used to keep candy in place. 

A number of flavors in the dark 
coated pieces made them unfit to eat. 
Some of the rankest flavors that the 
Clinic had come across in a long 
time. 

Suggest coconut coated pieces to 
be wrapped in cellulose as coconut 
was all over the candy and box. 
Chocolate taffy and jelly piece need 
checking up. Milk coated pieces were 
mostly all good eating but darkly 
coated pieces need considerable 


coated chocolate 


checking up both in flavors and 


manufacturing. 


CODE 1B41 
Caramel Bite—1 oz.—1c 


(Purchased in a school store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 


Appearance of Piece: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Brown wax paper, printed in 
red and silver. 
Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center: 


Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 


Remarks: Peanuts were old; had a 
slight rancid taste, not up to the stan- 
dard of some Ic caramels that the 
Clinic has examined this year. 


CODE 1C4l 


Molasses Peppermint Chew on 
Stick—1 oz.— lc 


(Purchased in a school store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 


Appearance of Piece: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Cellulose printed in blue. 
Color: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 








CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1941 


The monthly schedule of the Candy Clinic is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples by the Ist 
of month preceding the month scheduled. 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Salted Nuts: Chewy Candies; Caramels 
MARCH—Assorted One-Pound Boxes of Chocolates 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Molded Goods 
JULY—Gums and Jellies: Marshmallows 
AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages: Fudge 
SEPTEMBER—Bar Goods of all types 

OCTOBER—Home Mades: 5c-l0c-15-25c Packages Different 


Kinds of Candies 


NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods; Ic Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages; New Packages 





Remarks: The best Ic piece of its kind 
that the Clinic has examined this 
year. Well made and good eating. 


CODE 1D4l 
Panned Goods Assorted 


2 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a Candy Store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Plain 
cellulose bag, brown seal on top 

printed in gold. 

Coating: Light and dark: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Centers: Small Hard Candy chips. 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest a larger assortment 
of centers. The consumer is looking 
for a variety of centers and is, no 
doubt, disappointed when he finds a 
bag or box of candy contains only 
one center. 


CODE 1E41 
Coated Caramel—1 /3 oz.—Ic 


(Purchased in a Candy Stand, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 


Wrapper: Foil, printed red, green and 
blue. 


Size: Good. 

Coating: Light. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
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Strings: None. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Caramel is not up to stan- 
dard, center had a decided scrap taste 
and was not good eating. 


CODE 1F41 
Chicken Bone—™% ozs.—lc 


(Purchased in a Candy Stand, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 


Appearance of Piece: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Foil, printed in red. 
Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center: Hard Candy blossom. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Too hard. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Suggest more center be used 
as piece ate very hard; lacked flavor. 


CODE 1G4l 
Chocolate Creams—1 lb.—33c 


(Purchased in department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer, full telescope, brown 
printed in dark brown, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 29. 

Coating: Light. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 


Centers: 

Vanilla Cream: Slightly dry. 
Chocolate Cream: Fair. 

Black Walnut: Slightly dry. 
Almond Cream: Slightly dry. 
Maple Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Nut: Fair. 

Vanilla Pecan: Fair. 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Roman Pink: Fair. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Creams were short and dry. 
Pieces lacked flavor and box con- 
tained too many plain vanilla creams, 
also plain chocolate creams. The 
Clinic can remember a “long time” 
back and we do not recall that this 
type of cream centers was called 
“Old Fashion” creams. True Old 
Fashion creams are far superior to 
these creams. 


CODE 1H4! 
Assorted Chocolates—8 ozs.—30c 


(Purchased in hotel lobby, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Appearance of Package: Fair—see re- 
marks. 

Box: One layer, yellow printed in 
brown, cellulose wrapper, Christmas 
cellulose band, tied with cellulose 
ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 13 dark, 3 light. 

Coatings: Dark and Light. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers Dark Coated: 

Chocolate Nut Fudge—Good. 
Chocolate Raisin Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Butterscotch: Rancid. 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Vanilla Caramel—Fair. 
Chocolate Nougat—Grained. 
Vanilla Nougat—Grained. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Fair. 
Pecan Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers: 

Pecan Cluster: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut paste: Good. 
Vanilla Butterscotch: Rancid. 

Assortment: 

creams. 


Contained too many 

Remarks: Top of box would look bet- 
ter if the ingredients were printed in 
smaller letters and started on the 
top and run down the sides. Butter- 
creams need checking, as do the fla- 
vors in some of the cream pieces. 


CODE 1141 
Assorted Chocolates—5 lbs—$1.49 


(Purchased in a grocery store, 
Boston. Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 


Box: Two layer telescope type printed 
in blue silver and white. red scene 
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with sleigh and _ horse, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: See remarks. 
Number of Pieces: 176—4 foiled. 
Centers: 

Maple Creams: Fair. 

Fig Jelly: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Fair. 

Taffy: Fair. 

Chocolate Nut Taffy: Fair. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 

Coconut Taffy: Fair. 

Fruit Cream: Good. 

Butterscotch: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Pineapple Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Pink Cream: Could not identify fla- 

vor. 

Nougat: Good. 

Peanut Taffy: Good. 

Strawberry Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Entirely too small for a 
5 pound box. 

Remarks: Chocolates are not up to the 
30c the pound standard. A very cheap 
coating and most of the hard and 
chewy centers were off, very cheap 
quality. Box was good looking and 
neatly packed. Suggest quality be im- 
proved and a three pound box be sold 
at the same price. 


CODE 1J41 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—39c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, IIl.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, white, printed in red, 
printed red cellulose, Holiday type, 
gold seal, printed in black. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 42 pieces. 

Coating: Light. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced candy. 
Strings: All bag decorated tops. 

Centers: 

Vanilla Cream: Dry and tough, 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Cream: Flavor could not identify— 
fair. 

Maple Pecan Cream: Good. 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Hard Candy Blossom: Good. 

Sponge Chip: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Fair. 

Peppermint Cream: Dry. 

Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: Would like to suggest that 
some of the cream centers be checked 
up, they are not up to standard. Two 
cream centers did not have enough 
flavor. Nougat was more like a chew 
than nougat. A good looking pack- 
age and neatly packed. 
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CODE 1K4l 
Butterscotch—1 lb. 19c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 


Sold in Bulk. 

Pieces are wrapped in cellulose. 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating butterscotch. 


CODE I1L41 
Peanut Brittle—1 lb. 19c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding—colors red, yellow, blue 
and brown, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: See remarks. 

Remarks: Brittle is well made, but 
peanuts are not roasted enough. Pea- 
nuts had a raw taste. We think that 
Brittle has a better taste when the 
peanuts are well roasted. 


CODE 1Mé4l 
Sponge Candy—5?2 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Piece: Good. Cellulose 
wrapper, printed card on top orange 
and blue. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: The Clinic seldom receives 
a sample of this type of candy. This 
piece is well made, neatly put up and 
was good eating. 


CODE IN4l 
Butterscotch—12 ozs.—35c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding, yellow and brown colors. 
Butterscotch wafers are put up in a 
round tin. 

Color: Too light. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Slightly rancid. 

Remarks: Piece is well made, but fla- 
vor had a strong or slightly rancid 
taste. Also, the piece is too light— 
suggest color be darker and formula 
checked in regard to the off taste. 
Candy is well packed and package 
is good looking. 


CODE 1041 


Cellulose Wrapped Hard Candy 
Balls—6 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 


Sold in bulk. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavors: Good. Lime a trifle too strong. 

Remarks: A good looking assortment 
of fruit balls, well made. The print- 
ing on the wrappers was very neatly 
done. 


CODE 1P41 


Mollasses Peppermint Tablets— 
1-1/18 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Piece is a hard candy tablet put up in 
a roll, inside wrapper of paper, then 
a wrapper of foil. Paper band printed 
red, white and gold. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating tablet. Sug- 
est more peppermint flavor be used 
as the peppermint was very weak. 


CODE 1Q41l 
Assorted Chocolates—6 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a five and ten, 
New York, N. Y.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, Snow Man scene in 
colors, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
27 pieces. 

Coating: Light. Fair. 

Centers: 
Chocolate Caramels: Fair. 
Raspberry Creams: Good. 
Vanilla Creams: Good. 
Maple Creams: Good. 

Assortment: Too small for this num- 
ber of pieces. 

Remarks: At the price of 10c, this box 
should be a good seller. A neat look- 
ing box and well packed. 


CODE 1R41 
Assorted Hard Candy 


Sent in for analysis (Va.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Chip board orange and black 
color. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad 
see remarks. 

Colors: Fair. 

Gloss: None. 

Workmanship: Very poor. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Candy did not look as good 
as some “seconds” the Clinic has ex- 
amined. The cheapest looking hard 
candy that the Clinic has examined 
in a long time. 


CODE 1S4l 
Assorted Chocolates—5 lbs.—$1.19 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
Boston, Mass. 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Two layer, full telescope top, 
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blue, white and red—stage coach 

scene, cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 147—6 foiled, 4 red 

panned hard candy pieces. 
Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Very plain. 

Taste: Fair. 
Centers: 

Peppermint Creams: Good. 

Pink Creams: Could not identify fla 

vor. 

Orange Creams: Good. 

Red Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Fudge: Fair. 

Lemon Cream: Poor flavor. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Fudge: Fair. 

Coconut Cream: Dry and tough. 
Large Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Assortment: Too small for a 5 pouna 

box. 


Remarks: Coating was of the cheapest 
kind and centers were not up to stan- 
dard of the 20c a pound candy sold 
in the chain stores. The Clinic can 
not understand how a manufacturer 
can expect any repeat business with 
this grade of candy. The price may 
be cheap but one box is all the con- 
sumer would ever buy. 


CODE 1T41 
Assorted Hard Candy Whirls 


1 Ib.—19c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Golors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Workmanship: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: The workmanship was ex- 
ceptionally good. The grape piece 
had a trifle too much flavor in it. 


CODE 1041 
Assorted Chocolates—4 lbs.—79c 


(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: Two layer, full telescope type, 
colors red, green and silver. Yule 
log scene, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 5 foiled pieces, 2 
red panned, hard candy pieces 128. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Colors: Dark: Good. 

Light: Very cheap looking. 

Centers: 

Orange Creams: Good. 

Maple Cream: Good, 
strong. 

Peppermint Creams: Fair. 

Red Jelly: Very cheap, tasteless piece 
of jelly. 


flavor too 
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Chocolate Fudge: Fair. 

Pink Cream: Could not identify fla- 
vor, - 

Coconut Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Fudge: Fair. 

Lemon Cream: Rancid flavor. 

Large Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Panned Hard Candy: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Box is deceiving as it looked 
like a five pound box. Coatings were 
of the cheapest kind. The light coat- 
ing was the cheapest kind that the 
Clinic has examined in a long time. 
Box was attractive looking and neat- 
ly packed. 


CODE 1V4l 
Assorted Hard Candy—1 Ib.—10c 


(Purchased in a five and ten, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Container: Plain cellulose bag. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: A good assortment of hard 
candy, well made, cheaply priced at 
10c the pound. The best sample of 
Hard Candies that we have exam- 
ined this year at this price. 


CODE 1W4l 
Assorted Hard Candy—2 lbs.—49c 


(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
San Francisco, Cal.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. Plain 
unprinted Fricken top tin wrapper in 
a printed Christmas paper, name, etc., 
printed on a red seal tied with red 
grass ribbon. 


Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Fair (very dusty). 
Stripes: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 


Remarks: Well made hard candy and 
the flavors are very good. In most of 
the hard candy we examine imitation 
flavors are used. 


CODE 1X41 
Assorted Hard Candy—1 lb.—49c 


(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
(New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White, embossed in gold, wrap- 
per tied with cord. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Good 

Flavors: Good. 


Remarks: Assortment was good and 
contained a number of tid bits, also 
a few clear squares. One of the best 
hard candy samples that the Clinic 
has examined this year. 


CODE 1Y4l 


Assorted Hard Candies—14 ozs. 
—50c 


(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Flat box, children and Santa 
Claus scene in colors, white paper 
wrapper, tied with cord. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Box Contained: 2 peppermint canes, 2 
peppermint sticks, 4 clear toys, 6 flat 
sticks and 24 pops, all cellulose 
wrapped. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Workmanship: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: While candy is trifle high 
priced, it is the best Kiddie box of 
its kind that the Clinic has examined 
this year. Neatly packed in an at- 
tractive box. 


CODE 1241 


Hollow Chocolate Santa Claus 
2% ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c Store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Chocolate Coating: Light. 

Color: Good. 
Moulding: Fair. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Wrapper: Foil, printed in red and 
white—a good looking printed Santa 
Claus. 

Remarks: This is one of the best hol- 
low chocolate pieces that the Clinic 
has examined this year 


CODE 1AA41 


Assorted Toffee Novelty Box 
5 ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Folding, printed in colors, Christ- 


mas Tree and Fireplace, a good 
looking novelty. 


Toffee wrapped in colored wax wrap- 
pers. 


Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Remarks: A well made and good eat- 
ing toffee. Should be a good 10c num- 
ber. 


CODE 1BB41 
Christmas Stocking—2% ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a novelty store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Container: Red stocking, cellulose liner, 
green printed paper clip on top. 
Remarks: Neat and attractive Christ- 
mas novelty, well put up and of good 
size. 
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GC. MAIL BXCHANGSE 


WHERE READERS SPEAK THEIR VIEWS AND QUECTIONS ARE ANSWERED 





Copies of Monographs 


We are desirous of obtaining the series of Monographs 
mentioned in Mr, Clayton’s article on page 15 of your 
December issue. Will you kindly advise where these may 
be obtained?—B. F., New York. 

Reply: These monographs were published in England 
and may be difficult to obtain at the present time. How- 
ever, we will check through on this and advise you 
further when a source has been found. 

* * 


Displays for Valentine Windows 


Please give me the name of a manufacturer of stock 

valentine displays (window) for boxed chocolates. 
—W. S., Ohio 

Reply: We have turned your request over to a Chi- 
cago firm, who while they do not list this type of display 
among the items they have available, may nevertheless 
be able to supply your needs. 

* * 


Equipment Prices 

I am using one of your “Candy Andy” forms to ask 
for all information concerning confectionery equipment. 
Am not in business at the present time, but expect to go 
into a place of my own before very long. I am looking 
for prices and information and suggestions on all equip- 
ment used in the business. Being a steady reader of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, it was the first place I 
would look and go to for advice on buying the needed 
machinery and equipment—C, J., Pennsylvania 

Reply: You have asked for so many sources of supply 
that we are suggesting you get a copy of the recently 
published Manufacturing Confectioner’s BLUE BOOK. 
This will give you complete information on sources and 
from the directory you will be able to choose names of 
manufacturers from whom you wish prices and other 
information. 

* * 


Candy Box 


In the November issue of THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER there is an illustration of a candy box, page 
36, in which we are interested. We should like very 
much to be put in touch with the manufacturers of this 


type box.—M. J. O., Canada 


for January, 1941 


Reply: We have turned your query over to the manu- 
facturer of the box illustrated and you should hear from 
them shortly after you receive this reply from us. 

* * 


Almonds 


There is still some prejudice on the part of certain 
candy manufacturers in favor of improved almonds, but 
we are confident that this is becoming less each year, In 
bringing domestic almonds to the attention of the manu- 
facturers who read your publications, you are rendering 
us a distinct service and one which we sincerely ap- 
preciate.—-J. McG., California 

Reply: - It has long been one of the established policies 
of this publication to sponsor and aid the domestic raw 
materials applicable to candy, so far as possible. Thus, 
in stressing the value of domestic almonds, we are but 
carrying out a policy that is as old as THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER itself. 

* * 


Cream Mint 


We are in receipt of an inquiry from one of our valued 
accounts who is interested in producing a Cream Mint 
item. We would appreciate having you mail us a formula 
for this type of candy so we may in turn forward it to 
them.—L. K. J., Wisconsin 

Reply: Ordinarily our formula service is open only 
to our subscribers and advertisers, However, here is a 
formula for cream mints which we hope your customer 
will find satisfactory. We are also including one on 
Cream Chocolate which may also help. 


Small Formulas 

We have a small but growing business and notice in 
your recent issue that you supplied another subscriber 
with some help which we ourselves are also in need of, 
namely, small batch recipes for new centers for choco- 
lotes, especially hard centers, Would it be possible for 
us to obtain similar formulas? We very much appreciate 
your excellent magazine.—J]. G., Arizona 

Reply: We have sent the formulas you requested. We 
are glad to have you as a subscriber and to know more 
about you and your business. 


(Turn to page 45, please) 





PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


The following memorandum relating to Patents and 
trade marks is made available through an arrangement 
with James Atkins, registered patent attorney, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. The trade-marks were re- 
cently published by the U. S. Patent Office and, if no 
opposition thereto is filed within 30 days after the publi- 
cation date, the marks will be registered. 


2,207,838 
Candy Cutting Machine 
Albert Victor Newman, Cambridge, and Guy R. Lewis, Mel- 
rose, Mass., assignors to Edgar P. Lewis & Sons, Inc., 
Malden, Mass., a corporation of Massachusetts. Applica- 
tion March 17, 1939, Serial No. 262,546 1 Claim. (Cl. 
107—22) 


In a candy cutting machine, a frame, forming a table, a 
main shaft mounted in the frame beneath the table, a par- 
allel counter shaft driven from said main shaft, a conveyor 
belt for feeding strip candy to the machine, the top run of 
said belt being supported by said table, means for impart- 
ing step-by-step movement to the conveyor belt from said 
counter shaft comprising a Geneva drive and change gears 
for varying the step movement, a knife carrying arm moun- 
ted for vertical swingable movement above said table. 
eccentric means for swinging said arm from said counter 
shaft in timed relation to the step-by-step movement of the 
conveyor, a rotary cutting knife carried by said arm, said 
knife having its axis parallel to the direction of movement 
of the candy and movable by said arm across the path of 
the candy beyond the end of the conveyor and means for 
rotating said knife from said main shaft. 


2,212,765 
Confection Mold 


Bertrand L. York, Piedmont, Calif. Application April 23, 
1940, Serial No. 331,218 3 Claims. (Cl. 107—19) 


1. In a mold of the class described, comprising a mold 
body saving therein an upwardly opening cavity, for the 
reception of moldable material, surrounded by a continuous 
vertical side wall provided with a dove-tailed notch extend- 
ing through said side wall, entering said cavity and ane age 4 
its bottom surface spaced ‘from the top of said side wall, 
eng aed to be inserted in and to close said notch, said pr = Toa 
per having in a surface thereof a groove cooperative, when 
the stopper is engaged in said notch, with a surface of said 
mold body to form an aperture through which a member, 
lying within said stopper groove, may pass to enter said 
mold cavity, said stopper in a portion thereof being in- 
timately engaged with said member and in another portion 
thereof being relatively free from said member so that a 
— of said stopper may be freely moved relative to said 
member. 


2,213,902 
Manufacture of Chocolate Coated Sweetmeats 
Theodor Daniels, WT avetagherse. Rhineland, Germany. Ap- 


plication July 27, 1939, Serial No. 286,899. In Germany 
July 23, 1937 1 Claim. (Cl. 107—19) 


A moulding apparatus including a hollow body closed at 
the top, bottom and ends, a series of moulds carried by the 
top and extending into the hollow body, the moulds being 
spaced apart and of less depth than the corresponding di- 
mension of the body, the bottom of the moulds within the 
body being perforated, a flexibility expansion element ter- 
minally secured to the ends of the body, and overlaying the 
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uppr open ends of the moulds, and means opening through 
one end of the body whereby the interior of the body and 





of the moulds may be subjected to suction to draw the ele- 
ment into and in exact conformity with the interior of the 
moulds. 


2,213,811 
Refining Machine for Cocoa-Containing and Like Masses 
Richard Goll, Dresden, Germany. Application June 22, 1938, 
Serial No. 215,311. In Germany, July 5, 1937 2 Claims. 
(Cl. 99—236) 


1. In a machine of the character described. an aerating 
device, means for supplying a cocoa-containing mass to 
said aerating device in a predetermined direction, means 
for catching the aerated cocoa-containing mass and return- 
ing it to the supplying means, said aerating device compris- 
ing a hollow perforated distributing roller having its axis 
approximately normal to the direction of supply and pro- 
vided with radial blades, a source of supply of aerating gas 
attached to said hollow roller, and means for rotating said 
aerating means. 


2,212,544 
Process of Preparing Chocolate 


Albert A. Lund, Fort Washington, N. Y. Application Novem- 
ber 18, 1937, Serial No. 175,320 17 Claims. (Cl. 99—23) 





























1. A process for preparing chocolate liquor from cocoa 
nibs which comprises passing the cacoa nibs between rela- 
tively rotating friction grinding surfaces to effect a grind- 
ing of the nibs and simultaneously evolving frictional heat, 
controlling the passage of the material through the grind- 
ing surfaces to thereby effect, developing and finishing of 
the material at least in part by means of contact with the 
evolved heat during passage of the material between the 
grinding surfaces, and finally subjecting the material thus 
treated to roasting and refining in the presence of said 
evolved heat. 


TRADE MARKS 


AMERICA’S BEST CANDY—A B C. Ser. No. 417.656. Sani- 
tary Automatic Candy Corp., New York, N. Y. For 
Candy. . 

SNO-MEL. Ser. No. 435,128. The Hipolite Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Marshmallow creme, marshmallow powder and 
meringue powder. 

PINE CABIN. Ser. No. 430,967. Phoebe O. Peabody, Marine- 

on-St. Croix, Minn. For pecan and almond brittle. 

PARTY TIME. Ser. No. 436,596. Bobs Candy Co., Albany, 
Ga. For candy and blanched salted peanuts. 

SNACKS. Ser. No. 435,786. Confections, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For 
caramel-coated popcorn. 
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TECHNICAL 
ABSTRACTS 


Load vs. Compression—Characteristics of Gelatins 


Erwin J. Saxl. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 10, 82-6 
(1938). 


The author describes a universal gelometer, developed by 
him, which in addition to being used to determine gel strength, 
may also be used to determine other qualities of gelatins and 
jellies, such as gel factor yield point, elastic hysteresis, etc. 


The Gastric Hunger Mechanism. II. The Inhibitory 
Effect of Dextrose Solutions 


Ira A. Manville and Walter R. Munroe. Am. J. Dis- 
eases Nutrition 4, 561-73 (1937). 

Dextrose placed in the stomach inhibits the customary hunger 
contractions even when the latter are stimulated by powerful 
agents. Gastric secretion is also inhibited. . . . Thus, the “slim- 
ming” effects of dextrose candy therapy may be seen to rest on a 
fairly secure foundation. 


History and Cultivation of the Tonka Bean (Dipteryx 
Odorata) with Analyses of Trinidad, Venezuelan 
and Brazilian Samples 


F. J. Pound. Trop. Agr. (Trinidad) 15, 4-9, 28-32 
(1938). 

This article discusses the uses of the Tonka bean and the 
curing of these beans by soaking in rum. The coumarin content 
of 19 samples of uncured Venezulan and Trinidad beans ranged 
from 2.1 to 3.5% of the dried beans. 


Nutritive Value of Apples 


E. Neige Todhunter, Wash. Agri. Expt. Sta., Popular 
Bull. 152, 32 pp. (1937). 

This bulletin reviews the literature dealing with apples, and 
includes a summary of published information on the use of 
apples in intestinal disorders. 122 references . . . Of interest to 
manufacturers making apple jellies or other apple-base candies. 





The Antiscorbutic Activity of Green Walnuts 


G. M. Natadze. Voprosy Pitaniya 6, No. 4, 52-4 
(1937). 


The vitamin C content of green walnuts has been determined 
to be 11,000-13,000 units per kilogram. 


Andes Candies Buys 
Larger Plant Quarters 


According to newspaper accounts appearing January 8 
in Chicago, Andes Candies, Inc., which operates 56 retail 
candy stores in Chicago, purchased a three story factory 
building at Clark street and Sunnyside ave., Chicago, for 
an estimated $60,000. The building, constructed in 1930, 
and formerly used for a bakery, will be used as the candy 
company’s main factory. It will more than triple the 
manufacturing area in the company’s present plant, The 
company now employs 200 persons in its manufacturing 
operations and expects to employ 600 at the peak of its 
business year in the new plant. About $20,000 will be 
spent in modernizing the plant, including the installation 
of an air conditioning system. According to Andrew 
G. Kanelos, president, this is the first step in the exten- 
sive expansion program covering the next two or three 
years. The company expects to open about 30 stores out- 
side of Chicago, in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, he said. 
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THE FOREMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


Every candy foreman has experienced, at some time or other, 
a real need for practical and authoritative suggestions and re- 
minders on care of equipment. To further broaden its editorial 
service to the Industry, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER has 
arranged to bring in each month’s issue a practical talk on the 
care of equipment or some mechanical problem. Equipment will 
operate more smoothly and have longer life if it is properly 
cleaned and serviced every day. This series of talks will be pub- 
lished in booklet form later—The Editor. 





Care of Vacuum Pumps 


* Vacuum pumps should never be operated 
at excessively high temperatures. During the 
transfer of the batch and early vacuum period, 
be sure that sufficient cold: water is passed 
through the condenser to keep the pump's interior 
parts cool and to prevent excessive expansion 


and contraction. 


* Always provide ample lubrication for the 
vacuum pump. 


* Never operate the vacuum pump unless 
the shut-off cocks and grease cups are closed 
to prevent vacuum leaks and all grease from be- 
ing drawn out of the grease cups. The shut-off 
cocks should be opened and cups turned down 
after each or every operation to permit the 
grease to work down into the various pump 
working parts, 


* Water containing excessive scale, sludge, 
sand and grit should never be used, as such for- 
eign matter will cause excessive wear on the 
pump parts. If this condition is apparent, an 
inexpensive filter can be installed to remedy the 
trouble. 


* The packaging gland nut should not be 
tightened with a wrench after repackaging, un- 
less the nut is backed off about a half turn to 
let the shaft run free. 


* Never try to take up leaks at the packag- 
ing gland by applying a wrench. Tighten up oc- 
casionally by hand, and if it still leaks, it must 
be repacked. 


* Vacuum pumps should not be operated at 
higher than recommended speeds. 


—Claude Covert 
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Candy and National Defense 


INCE the question of national defense has been 

brought into sharp focus in the U. S., candy manufac- 
turers have been concerned with the problem of tying in 
with the program. It seems fairly certain that candy 
production will continue as one of our leading food 
industries even if we do go into the war, although per- 
haps on a reduced scale. Even our English and German 
contemporaries are still manufacturing sweets, albeit 
reduced imports of essential raw materials and conser- 
vation of home stocks for the war effort have curtailed 
activities considerably. Governments of the warring 
nations recognize that there are few products equal or 
superior to candy for the maintenance of morale of the 
fighting forces and civilians. 

An avenue for cooperation in our own national de- 
fense plans seems to have been opened recently with the 
appointment of a Committee on Food and Nutrition, 
made up of the nation’s leading scientific food experts 
under the direction of Miss Harriet Elliott, who is head 
of the Consumer Division of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. The new committee is making a 
study of national nutrition and has divided its program 
into four main objectives, at least one of which is directly 
of interest to candy manufacturers, 

It is said that 45,000,000 persons in the U. S. are now 
eating inadequate diets and consequently are suffering 
from various degrees of malnutrition. To combat this the 
committee is centering its attention on some of our basic 
food materials in an attempt to reinculcate into them the 
food value they lose when they are prepared for domestic 
or commercial consumption. Flour and sugar are already 
being studied. Sugar, one of candy’s principal raw ma- 
terials, is said to be deprived, in the refining process, of 
many vitamins and minerals found in the cane or beets 
from which it is made. Restoration, or at least improve- 
ment of vitamin and mineral content of sugar will be 
undertaken as part of the committee’s work. 

Out of this program will come developments of unques- 
tionable importance to candy manufacturers. Perhaps 
some of the experimental work will be done right in candy 
plants or candy laboratories. Certainly, sugar experts well 
known to this industry will have a hand in it. It is yet 
too early to predict the results of this undertaking, but at 
least here is the possibility that the rejuvenated sugar may 
require considerable adjustment in basic and standard 
candy formulae. 
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As a contribution to the subject of vitamins in candy, 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER will shortly bring 
an article on vitamins and the food value of candy. 
There has been considerable research already along these 
lines in recent years, and the article is intended as a re- 
view of this work with a possible indication of where 
further progress along this line will be made. 


Progress of Our Industry 


OST of the progress made in the Confectionery 

Industry in the past 20 years can be traced directly 
to the research carried on by raw materials sources and 
by laboratory and experimental work in the candy fac- 
tories themselves, Developments thus created and sub- 
sequently incorporated into common practice in candy 
production have placed our industry high in the ranks of 
the food field generally. 

In their effort to improve shelf life, increase palat- 
ability, and enhance quality of candy, the manufacturers 
have continually demanded better raw materials. Their 
sources of supply have cooperated magnificently and have 
set up costly research and control laboratories to study 
specific problems in terms of conditions and reactions 
actually obtaining in factory operation. Machinery and 
equipment sources have improved the mechanical means 
for accomplishing various operations in the routine of 
candy manufacture. Packaging has undergone revolu- 
tionary changes and has today assumed almost as much 
importance as the product itself. All of these things have 
a common objective, the reduction of cost and the im- 
provement of quality. 

The chocolate men who are attending the Food and 
Drug hearing on Chocolate Standards are no doubt be- 
ginning to feel some appreciation of the tremendous 
progress that has been made since the World War. The 
entire Industry will have this brought home in a large 
way when we publish the 20th Anniversary Issue of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER later this year. We 
plan to interpret the last 20 years in terms of the prog- 
ress made in raw materials, machinery, plant efficiency, 
packaging and merchandising methods. These are the 
factors which have contributed to Industry progress and 
these are the factors which THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER has emphasized in its 20 years of editorial 
service to candy manufacturers. 
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You can recognize the quality difference every 
time in jelly candies made with Exchange Citrus 
Pectin—and so can your customers. It makes a 
world of difference in brilliant appearance, 
smoothness of texture and fine flavor — whether 


made cast or slab. That’s why Exchange Citrus 
Pectin is preferred and everywhere recognized 
as the “Standard.” And you are sure of a constant 
supply, because California oranges and lemons 
are harvested every week in the year. 


Send today for your free copy of the Confectioner’s 
Handbook, giving all latest Exchange Citrus Pectin 
formulas. Write now to Division. 201. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPT., ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
Branch Offices 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago 99 Hudson St., New York 


Copyright, 1940, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department 








NEWS OF Wes SUPPLY FabLD 


EQUIPMENT - MATERIALS - MARKET INFORMATION : 


FIRMS : PERSONALS 





Annual Sales Conclave 
Of Fritzsche Bros., Inc. 


Executives, department heads and 22 of the firm’s rep- 
resentatives participated in Fritzsche Brothers’ annual 
sales conferences throughout the week of December 9th 
to 14th. Daily meetings and quiz sessions were held at 
the Hotel New Yorker and these afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the many new problems arising 
out of present day conditions. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Dr. Guenther conducted an in- 
teresting and colorful motion picture presentation for 
the firm’s entire personnel. Shown for the first time 
were his films of essential oil production in the United 
States, photographed during the recent summer and fall. 
A film record of his flying trip to the West Indes, Central 
and South America and Mexico were also shown. 

Another featured event of the week was a trip, on 
Saturday morning, to the company’s plant at Clifton, N. 
J. Here, the representatives and a number of the New 
York office personnel had an opportunity to see the 
company’s greatly enlarged manufacturing facilities— 
new distilleries, control laboratories, etc.—in their pres- 
ent, well-advanced stage of construction. 

That same evening, as a fitting climax to the week’s 
activities, the company held its annual dinner dance in 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., Sales Conference of Executives, Department 
Heads and Representatives, Hotel New Yorker, December Sth to 
14th, 1940—Reading from left to right: 


Front Row: F. L. Hilbert, J. A. Huisking, R. R. Redanz, W. A. R. 
Welcke, F. H. Leonhardt, Geo. L. Ringel, J. H. Montgomery, 
E. S. Guenther. 


Second Row: C. W. Edwards, C. C. Schneider, C. H. Bryson, L. W. 
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the grand ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker, In his 
brief welcoming address, Mr. F. L. Leonhardt, president, 
bid some 270 employees—the largest all-employee gather- 
ing in Fritzsche Brothers’ entire history—to dine, dance 
and enjoy their evening to the fullest. 


Monsanto Employees 
Will Get Retirement Plan 


A formal plan for enabling employees of Monsanto 
Chemical Company to retire with a dependable and com- 
fortable pension when they reach the age of 60 in the 
case of women and 65 in the case of men, was approved 
by the stockholders recently. The amount of pension 
which combined with Social Security benefits will ap- 
proach 50 percent of average earnings for employees of 
long service earning less than $3,000 a year. Employees 
receiving less than $250 a month participate in the bene- 
fits without cost, and those receiving more than $250 a 
month will have the opportunity to retire on a pension 
commensurate with their earning upon payment into the 
plan of 4% per cent of their earnings above $3,000 per 
year. Employees of Monsanto’s domestic plants, offices 
and subsidiaries who are eligible, will participate. 


Speck, J. J. Cummings, R. S. Armstrong, T. F. May, H. P. Bowra, 
J. H. McNamara. 

Third Row: J. A. Gauer, F. A. Barada, H. D. Van Hoven, E. H. 
Hamann, C. C. Bryan, J. R. Eller, W. R. Godfrey, J. F. Shumaker, 
S. Crouch. 


Top Row: H. P. Wesemann, E. Lawson, R. Krone, J. G. Hoffman, 
G. A. Wohlfort, K. S. Spraker, W. M. Eller, M. J. Niles, G. R. 
Fellows, C. H. Milton, L. E. Young, R. W. Wilmer. 
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Vertical Mixer 
Uses Planetary Principle 


A new vertical ma- 
chine using the plane- 
tary principle and de- 
signed to accommo- 
date 85-gal. bowls 
has just been announ- 
ced. It is fully des- 
cribed in a new eight- 
page booklet called 
“Flexibility in Mix- 
ing Operations,” a 
copy of which is 
available. The manu- 
facturer stresses fea- 
tures of variable 
speed, functional ag- 
gitators, interchange- 
able bowls, planetary 

action, tremendous power, and wide flexibility for va- 
riety batch mixing. Literature also describe two small- 
er models of machines using 30 and 40 gal. bowls. These 
mixers are widely adaptable for many mixing processes 
in diversified lines of manufacture including confec- 
tionery processing. Customary capacity of this type ma- 
chine is said to be 20 to 25 gallons. 


National Equipment 
Opens N. Y. Offices 


National Equipment Company, well-known manufac- 


turer of confectionery and chocolate machinery at Spring- 
field, Mass., is now located at 153-157 Crosby St., New 
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York, N. Y. Announcement was also made recently 
of the inauguration of an aggressive expansion policy. 
A complete and comprehensive service will be available 
for confectionery manufacturers, including improved 
service on parts, etc. The company is widely known for 
its confectionery and chocolate machinery, including such 
machines as the harmonic motion mogul, the chocolate 
“enrober,” cooling tunnels and systems, automatic choco- 
late tempering columns, continuous cookers, chocolate 
melting and tempering kettles, etc. 


Peanut Week to Be 
Celebrated This Month 


Universal participation by all type of distributors and 
users of peanuts is promised the “National Peanut Week” 
which will be held January 23 to 31, all over the country. 
W. B. Jester. executive secretary of the National Peanut 
Council, Suffolk, Va., has just returned from a swing 
through the East and Middle West where he obtained the 
cooperation of all classes of peanut distribution in the 
events featuring the “week.” The biggest feature of the 
week will be the display window contest for retail stores. 
In addition to 10 prizes amounting to $1,000 which will 
be given by the Council for the best windows trimmed 
with peanuts and peanut products in the U. S. during 
the “week,” local prizes will be given in many cities by 
large handlers of peanuts and peanut products, Candy 
manufacturers who are participating by offering local 
prizes, include the following: Head Candies, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Griggs-Cooper Co., St. Paul, Minn.; and Peanut 
Specialty Co., Chicago, III. 
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Exhibit Space Being 
Allotted Rapidly 


With over half of the 
space already allotted, the 
18th. Annual Confection- 
ery Industries Exposition, 
to be held in conjunction 
with the 58th Annual 
Convention of the Nation- 
al Confectioners Associa- 
tion, looks like an early 
sell-out. Over 45 exhibi- 
tors have already con. 
tracted for space and 
other reservations are 
coming in daily, accord- 
ing to Truman Clapp, of 
Clapp and Poliak, Inc., 
New York, who will again 
manage the exposition. 
The convention and expo- 
sition will be held in Chi- Truman Clapp 
cago, at the Palmer House, during the week of June 2, 
1941. Following is a list of the firms who have already 
taken space and the booths which they will occupy: 


Firm Booth No. 


American Machine & Foundry Co... 7 
American Maize-Products Co.............. shoal 41 
American Sugar Refining Co 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. -...................... 

Armor & Co 

Atlantic Gelatin Co., Inc 

Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co................ 

Brazil Nut Advertising Fund 

Burrell Belting Co 

California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
ELIT ee ROD 
Confectionery and Ice Cream World 

Confectioners Journal 

Corn Products Sales Co cehaes 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Ine... 
Economy Equipment Co................. ‘. 

Food Materials Corp 


General Foods Sales Co., Ine.............. 

J. W. Greer Co 
International Confectioner ites ide 
A. Klein & Co., Inc 24 
James B. Long & Co., Inc 73 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 8 
el Se 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co 

Milprint, Inc. 

National Equipment Co 

National Starch Products Co 

National Sugar Refining Co. of N. J 

The Nulomoline Co 

Package Machinery Co 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 

Ross & Rowe 

Seymour Products Co 

F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co 

Sylvania Industrial Corp 
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Triangle Package Machinery Co 
Union Standard Equipment Co 
Union Starch & Refining Co 
Vacuum Candy Machinery Co 
Warfield Chocolate Division......... 


Weinman Bros. ............. 





W.C.S.A. Elects 
Johnson President 


The 26th Annual Convention of the Wes:ern Confec- 
tionery Salesmens Association was held at the Chicago 
Towers, Chicago, IIl., December 12 to 14. The conven- 
tion was opened with an all-industry luncheon attended 
by a large representation of manufacturers, executives 
and salesmen from plants in the Chicago area. The fea- 
tured speaker was Nathaniel Leverone, president of 
Automatic Canteen Co. of America, whose basic theme 
was greater unity in the Confectionery Industry. Sugar- 
coating the pill in characteristic humorous vein, the 
speaker nevertheless pointed out unerringly some of the 
more glaring factors contributing to disunity in confec- 
tionery industry thought and action and indicated how 
these problems must be corrected before the industry as 
a whole can march forward to greater achievements. 

The W.S.C.A. was successful by every measurement. 
Attendance was better than a year ago, several important 
matters pertaining to association policy were discussed 
and referred to the executive committee for attention 
during the year, and the entertainments were splendidly 
attended. Over 200 persons were entertained at the dinner 
dance, which was only one of the entertainment features 
provided. The retiring president, George W. Gronberg, 
portrayed the apparent prosperity which lies ahead of 
the industry during the coming year as a result of the 
speed-up in national defense efforts. In this, he said, lies 
the possibility for greater prosperity for the candy manu- 
facturer and his ambassadors, the salesmen. 

Following are the new officers elected for the ensuing 
year: Reuben H. Johnson of Minneapolis, president; 
John W. Mack, of Chicago, first vice president; Lou 
Leckband, second vice president; George Burleson, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


A. E. Staley, Sr. 
Soy Bean Pioneer, Dies 


Augustus E. Staley, Sr., pioneer in soybean processing, 
and founder of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 
catur, Illinois, died in Miami, Fla., December 26, at the 
age of 76. Mr. Staley was the son of a North Carolina 
farmer who had been impoverished by the Civil War. 
He made his start in business for himself by buying bulk 
starch and packaging it. The company founded by him 
in Decatur is today among the leading processors of corn 
products for human and animal use, the Staley products 
for candy processing being well known. Mr. Staley is 
also known for his sponsorship of professional football, 
his champion Staleys being among the most notable 
early-day professional outfits. The Staleys were later 
moved to Chicago under Owner George Halas and be- 
came known as the Chicago Bears. 





Robert Smith has been named promotion manager of 
the Cellophane division of E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., 
Wilmington, Del., succeeding M. C, Pollack, who has 


been named eastern sales division manager. 
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ASK OUR JOBBERS FOR SAMPLES 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY -@ FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE « Products Department, Ontario, California 


Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontarto, California 
Copyright. 1940. California Fruit Growers Exchange. Products Dept. 
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A Complete Pectin 
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‘CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





Andrew Jaeger, Heide 
Executive, is Dead 


Andrew Jaeger, Sr., purchasing agent and director of 
Henry Heide, Inc., New York, died of a heart ailment on 
December 16. He was 74 years old. Mr. Jaeger was 
associated with the Heide organization for 59 years. He 
was a nephew of Henry Heide, president and founder of 
the company, who died in 1931. Mr. Jaeger joined the 
firm at the age of 14 as a wagon boy. At that time the 
company had a plant of 14,000 sq. ft. as compared with 
the present plant of 480,000 sq. ft. Mr. Jaeger later be- 
came plant manager and purchasing agent and was elect- 
ed a director in 1916, Relinquishing the position of 
plant manager, he remained as purchasing agent and di- 
rector until his death. Born and educated in New York, 
Mr. Jaeger lived in Jersey City for the last 35 years. 


Annual convention of the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors will be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, January 15 to 18. Among exhibitors signed up 
for the exposition so far, a number of candy manufac- 
turers’ names appear. The tobacco jobbers handle a 
volume of confectionery in addition to their tobacco lines. 


Novia Candy Company 
To be Reorganized 


It is reported that Novia Candy Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
has made an assignment to two of its directors, William 
Reusch and Jerome Greenwald. Mr. Reusch represents 
a major part of the preferred stock and Mr. Greenwald a 
major portion of the common. The assignees have been 
authorized to continue business for 30 days by Judge 
Thos, C. Kedian, Jr., of the Kings County Supreme Court. 
Plans for reorganization have been put forth and the 
asset-liability position of the company is favorable. 


Annual banquet of the Retail Confectioners Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia will be held at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin hotel, Philadelphia, March 3. Program arrangements 
are in the hands of a committee headed by Chester 
Asher, Jr. 

Charles L. Supplee, head of the Frantz Candies, Inc.. 
Lancaster, Pa., has been called to active duty in the U. 
S. Army Reserve Corps and is due to report the middle 
of January. He holds the rank of major. 

George C. Warnecke, plant engineer of Peerless Con- 
fectioner Co., Chicago. for the past 18 years, died at 
his home in Oak Park, Ill., Dec. 7. Prior to his affiliation 
with the candy concern, Mr. Warnecke had been for 11 
years an engineer with the Chicago Fire Department. 
He was a director of the Chicago Candy Association 
and at one time had also been vice president of this 
organization. Surviving are Mrs. Warnecke, and three 
children, George, Jr.; Ruth, and Florence, who is an 
instructor in chemistry at Vassar College. 


Bonita Again Operates 
Bonita Candy Co., Fond du Lac. Wis., which was 


closed last June, has been reorganized by former em- 
ployees and began operations recently in a section of the 
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former company’s plant, according to Sam Lax, Chicago, 
one of the incorporators of the new concern. Twenty 
persons are employed. Officers of the reorganized com- 
pany include: Mr. Lax, president; Mrs. Bessie Holman, 
vice president; and A. B. Holman, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Lax has charge of sales and Mr. Holman of produc- 
tion. 


Fisher Nut and Chocolate Company has been incor- 
porated in Minneapolis, Minn., with capital stock of 
$100,000. The company will deal in confections of all 
kinds and will be located at 2327 Wycliff Street. Incor- 
porators are: S. S. Fisher, F. C. Muggenburg and Jean 
Fisher. 


John Gesser, Sr., formerly an executive in the Ameri- 
can Candy Co. and Badger Candy Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
died December 24, following a heart attack. As a young 
man he helped to organize the American Candy Company 
and he served as its vice president for many years, He 
retired from active business in 1933. 


Baltimore Bureau 
Regulation Re. Sample Boxes 


Recently the Baltimore Manufacturing Confectioners’ 
Association received a communication from S. T. Griffith, 
chief of the Baltimore city division of weights and 
measures, concerning sample boxes of candy. The let- 
ter, in part, read as follows: “Hereafter it will be neces- 
sary to definitely identify such special boxes if the con- 
tents does not actually agree with the indicated net weight 
printed on the label of same. If the weight does not 
agree, it will be necesary for the manufacturer (of the 
candy) to print or stamp in a legible manner on the face 
of the box or package the words “Not to be sold” or 
words of similar import.” The reason given for this ac- 
tion is that during the holiday season the inspectors of 
the weights and measures division found a number of 
sample boxes of chocolates marked “5 lb. net weight” 
which contained only a single layer and actually weighed 


about 2 lb. 11 oz. 


See’s New Plant 
Marvel of Efficiency 


When the new factory of See’s Candies, located on 
Market street opposite Valencia, San Francisco, was 
opened to the public on Saturday, Dec. 16, more than 
10,000 persons came to see it. The new plant covers 
about 50,000 sq. ft. of working space and is arranged 
for the utmost in efficient production. Cooking is all 
done in the center of the production space and various 
batches may thus be sent in various directions for further 
handling after the cook. Air conditioning and tempera- 
ture control regulates the atmosphere in rooms where 
critical processing work is accomplished. The plant is 
also “light conditioned,” that is, utmost use has been 
provided in the construction for daylight, especially in 
the candy production department, and this is heightened 
by the clear white walls. Where natural light is not 
sufficient, fluorescent lighting has been installed. A new 
retail store is also incorporated in the building. The 
company operates 18 stores in leading northern Califor- 
nia cities. 
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PERFORMANCE! 


In Belting, it’s performance that counts. BURRELL 
builds PERFORMANCE into its 


9 BURRELL Stars: 
* CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 
* THIN-TEX CRACK-LESS Belting 
* White Glazed Enrober Belting 


(Double texture; Single-texture; No. 300) 

* Feed Table Belts (Endless) 

* Cold Table Belts (Endless) 

* Caramel Cutter Belts 

* Caramel Cutter Boards 

* Batch Roller Belts (Patented) 

* Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 
Proven ability to “take it’ has placed BURRELL 
Belting in practically all Confectionery Plants. 


Why not yours? 
“BUY PERFORMANCE” 


BURRELLE BELT 


413 S. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
55 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














Did You Know? 


@ That GREER Wire Belts, 
fit all types of Coaters 
and Enrobers. 


@ That we can ship within 24 
hours in all standard sizes! 


@ That GREER Belts are made 
from tough, high grade 
wire. 


@ That GREER has a new type 
of coated tunnel belt! Ask 
about it. 


J. W. GREER CO. 


119-138 Windsor Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Candy Manufacturers! 


Vv 


Vv 
Vv 


A Reeninder' 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE 
CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
IN YOUR ADVERTISING 
BUDGET FOR 1941! 

















No medium offers you as com- 
plete coverage of your market, 
over as long a period of time, 
for so little money* ....... 


Write us to save your space 
for the 1941 Edition. 


qq da 44 dd 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Published by THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 West Madison Street :: :: Chicago, Ill. 


*Iin the hands of 9,000 candy buyers for a whole year—and only ONE 
advertising insertion to pay for! 
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TEMPERING of CHOCOLATE — POSITIVE and AUTOMATIC @ 


All Uncertainty Removed .... 
That is the function of the newly developed 


LEHMANN THERMAL EQUALIZER 


lt tempers chocolate up or down to a desired degree—tempers chocolate 
gradually without detriment to viscosity—equalizes a given temperature 
throughout the mass—gives positive supply of properly tempered choco- 
late—can easily be added to any moulding or enrober unit—gives gloss and added 
shelf life to finished goods—saves scrap, labor and floor space—can be changed 
quickly from milk to plain chocolate. 


ee Lehmann's THERMAL EQUALIZERS have capacities ranging from 500 to 4,000 
We invite inquiry. Com- Ibs. per hour. Their size permits installation at any point where tempered chocolate 
plete details will be . fer 

sent upon request. 1s required. 


The Standard f li 250 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
wah er wd Since 1894 J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. FACTORY: LYNDHURST, ‘N. ; Tas € 






















American Maize Provides 
Employee Retirement Plan 
The American Maize-Products Co., New York, N. Y., | 


recently announced the establishment of an employee re- 
tirement pension plan, which went into effect Dec. 31, 
providing retirement, in conjunction with normal Federal 


‘gr arog eae vied i. FLAVOR * SMOOTHNESS 
Social Security benefits, On Income levels approaching 
half pay for all employees reaching the age of 65. The UNIFORMITY - QUALITY 


plan, insured by the Equitable Life Assurance Society of | 
the U. S., operates on a cooperative basis with the com- | 
pany contributing dollar-for-dollar with the employee. | 


Eligibles include all employees 30 years old or over who | 

tes been with the it a year or more. The com- CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
pany will bear the entire “back” expense of older em- 339-361 HORTH FETS STREET, HARE, N. 3 
ployees between 35 and 60 whose payments in the years 
before retirement would not normally make up enough | 
to pay benefits. Some 65 employees from 60 to 75 | 
years old will be provided for under individual pensions 


as they come up for retirement, ; = 
Add These to Your Library 
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Chocolate Coatings 


THAT HAVE 






ESTABLISHED 1897 











on Candy Information 


Confectioner’s Equipment Company, Springfield, Mass., 
has been organized by former employees of the National 


Equipment Co., which has been moved to New York | EPRINTS are available of the article appearing in 
under new ownership. R THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Many 
of these are obtainable in booklet form. 





They compose a large portion of the current literature 
of the industry. Many manufacturers find them suitable 


CONFECTIONERY BROKERS to accompany sales messages and also to add to their 


library of information on the candy and _ chocolate 








DONALD A. IKELER | industries. 
beth aa sm Copies of the following are now available: 
“feudaey: Siickdees “IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE 
Se J ' OF FONDANT FOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, 
See ee ee ee ae ee SRS ae ——— | Carbohydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 
H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY | Dept. of Agriculture.—20 each. 
P. O. Box 3040 — Sta. “A” “THE PURPOSE OF CONCHING CHOCOLATE,” by 
EL PASO, TEXAS | Robert Whymper and Charles Shillaber.—20c. 
Territory: Texas, New Mexico and Arizona “THE MANUFACTURE OF MARSHMALLOWS,” by 
ices dead George J. Shaler.—25c. 
JAS. M. ROTHSCHILD CO. “FAT OR LEAN COATINGS?” by Robert Whymper 
1020 Fourth Avenue, S. | —10¢. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “CANDY MAKER’S PLACE IN MANUFACTURING 
Territory: Pacific Northwest Trading Area. FOR RETAIL,” by George A. Eddington.—10c. 
BOR “QUALITY CARAMELS ON A VOLUME PRODUC- 
MALCOLM S. CLARK CO. TION BASIS,” by Talbot Clendening.—10c each. 


332 VIRGINIA AVE., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
923 E. 3RD ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
1238 N.W. GLISAN ST., PORTLAND, ORE. 
. Territory: Calif., Ore., Wash., Ariz., W. Nev., N. Idaho & 


Send for your copies now! 





The Manufacturing Confectioner 
400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Il. 





Hawaiian Islands 
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Accommodating is the word for our Model FA Machine — accommodating in 
ways that can be mighty important to your wrapping department. Designed to 
meet future as well as present requirements, the FA handles a great variety of 
products or packages — is quickly adjustable to wrap an extremely wide range of 
sizes — may be equipped to use any kind of wrapping material. 

Candy manufacturers find this versatility a real convenience. For example: 


If, at any time, you want to add new items to your line, you can wrap them on the 
FA right along with regular production. Few additional parts are needed. 


If you should decide to change the size or style of your package, you can do it with 
the FA in your plant. It handles extension-edge boxes, turned-up-side trays, as well 
as ordinary cartons. 


If you dress up your regular packages in special wrappers for the holiday trade, 
you can do it on the FA without any extra expense for new wrapping machinery. 


The FA has a speed of 40 to 100 packages per minute depending on the size and 
nature of the package. 


Write for literature on the FA 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY e Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
Mexico, D. F.: Agencia Comercial Anhuac, Apartado 2303 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orten, Maipu 231 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins. Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pry., Led. 


* 


DEFENSE 
WORK 


We, as well as other 
machine makers, expect 
heavy demands for de- 
fense work... You 
will help your Nation, 
yourself and us by an- 
ticipating your own 
requirements for ma- 
chines or service as far 
in advance as possible. 














PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


ON 7-1 are @lUlolac-Tal =} ll lolall mold dolel-tMol-lake (oh Mela: ace] o)el-to Mel Melt ai utelaallal-ys 
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CANDY PACIKAGING 


DEVOTED TO BETTER 


PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





Things That Make 
Interesting Candy Packages 





By O. F. LIST 


Staff, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


HERE is no way of accurately measuring or deter- 

mining what makes one package more attractive to 

the buying public than another. Nor is there ever 
likely to be any method of ascertaining why package 
“A” sells better than package “B” even though they both 
may contain the same amount and quality of goods. 
Most people have a general idea of what they like and 
what they dislike, but few, if put to the test, could give 
articulate reasons for their dislikes or likes, with the 
possible exception of, perhaps, design artists. 

But in a general way, the characteristics which make 
people prefer one package over another may be classi- 
fied. These are fundamental characteristics, taking in 
the matters of shape, size, materials, design. colors, re- 
use value(if any), fitness for doing the proper packaging 


Most Designers Agree That Simplicity is the 

Basis of Good Design, But Occasionally Some- 

thing Really “Fancy Dan” Attracts the Cus- 

tomer Looking for a Gift for a Special Holiday 
or Occasion. 
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job, and certain “extras” such as opening details, pro- 
vision for display of contents if necessary, ease of hand- 
ling by merchant and customer, and that host of other 
devices which is limited only by the ingenuity of the 
package designer. 

Most package designers agree that, fundamentally, sim- 
plicity is the chief characteristic of good package design. 
At best, the human mind is limited in the number and 
variety of impressions it can assimilate in the short 
time in which the average sale of packaged candy is 
consummated. First impressions, then, become the chief 
sales persuaders. If the design on the package is confus- 
ing, the mind which it is supposed to impress is simply 
confused by a welter of conflicting elements none of which 
is outstanding enough to emphasize itself sufficiently to 





Since this Reproduction of Peerless Confection Company's New 
Packages Was Made, the Lower One Has Been Provided with 
a Patented Tape Device to Facilitate Opening. 


be the impelling force through which the customer is per- 
suaded in favor of this or that package. 

In all package design, shapes of packages are pretty 
much standardized. It is probably just as well, for a 
long tradition of conventional shapes has educated the 
minds of customers to the squares, oblongs, circles, 
hearts, etc. used for all types of packages, Yet, in the 
hands of a clever designer, the creation of unusual shapes 
might well lead to some unusual sales results even in the 
candy business. Is there any reason, for instance, why a 
valentine box must almost invariably be in the shape of 
a heart? Certainly, this heart idea is not confined to candy 
boxes alone and it does have a traditional background 
in the romantic quality of the holiday as a whole, but 
there seems little reason to believe that something else 
would not do as well, especially if it were well-designed 
and properly merchandised. There is, of course, plenty 
of argument why the heart should be retained; good, 
practical reasons. However, we are speaking here of 
things that make packages interesting, and it does seem, 
just offhand, that the sameness in heart boxes year after 
year places them definitely in the class of unprogressive 
if not uninteresting, packages. 

Size definitely plays an important part in the interest, 
or lack of it, which attaches to a package of candy. It 
isn’t always the very large package that gets customer 
attention. Certainly, the bargain hunter always wants a 
lot for his money and since most of us are bargain hun- 
ters, the large package for little money will probably 
always have its place in candy merchandising. On the 
other hand, some of the most exquisite candies we have 
ever eaten came, not from large boxes, nor even from 
average size boxes, but from rather small packages at 
high prices. Size, shape and price-class of the candy itself 
will have a large influence on the selection of a package, 
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no doubt. Years ago it seems to have been a mark of real 
affluence if a swain could bring a five-pound box of 
candy to his lady love. Perhaps that condition still main- 
tains, and records of sales of such units by manufacturers 
still packing that kind of package will tell the tale. In the 
past 20 years, however, the public taste seems to have 
been educated, principally by advertising in general, we 
believe, away from the idea that size alone denotes extra 
or special quality of the merchandise or extra and special 
devotion on the part of the gift giver, That is especially 
true in candy gift merchandise; if it were not so, most 
people would still buy the five-pound boxes put up by 
some of our larger wholesale manufacturers, and would 
not drop by the neighborhood retail candy shop and 
pick up a pound of so-called “home-made” candy. 
Materials are among the most important factors mak- 
ing for interesting candy packages. The widespread use 
of transparent cellulose for candy packages is the best 
proof of this statement. The increasing use of rigid 
transparent materials is another proof. There was a 
time when real class in a candy package was determined 
by the amount of foil used on it. If you wanted something 
really “eye catching” and sales building, you tried to 
get up a package that had foil on or in it. Ribbons, 
likewise, have a great deal to do with attracting the 
customer’s eye. If it were not so, why would imitation 
ribbons, or ribbon and bow designs, be printed on some 
boxes whose low cost prohibits the use of the real thing? 


Package materials must perform several important 
functions. Sometimes these functions must each have its 
own particular material, but more often one material may 
perform more than one and sometimes one material may 
perform all functions. If manufacturers could convey 
their candy to the public in good shape and with all the 
quality characteristics intact, it is hardly conceivable 
that candy boxes would be so universally used. It is 
doubtful that any manufacturer would add the cost of 
a box, if there were any other way at all by which he 
could accomplish what the box accomplishes for him in 
protection against breakage and deterioration, Of course, 
many things have been done to camouflage this prosaic 
function of the box and today the candy customer is apt 
to wonder why so much fuss is necessary if the candy 
itself is good. Yet, when all is said and done, the pro- 
tective ability of the box is its chief value so far as candy 
is concerned. That this box be of any particular material 
isn’t important, so long as it really protects. 

Interior articles such as cups, dividers, layerboard, 
padding, etc. all add to the protection of the goods. 
If this protective function can be incorporated so that 
the materials add to the customer interest of the assort- 
ment, so much the better. It is remarkable to notice how 
this decorative element of interior materials, or “find- 
ings’, is neglected by some manufacturers. To them the 
blunt function of protection is permitted to stick right 
out from among the pieces of candy. Whether that adds 
interest or take away interest, does not seem to make 
any difference to them. 

One of the most interesting developments following 
out of the almost universal use of transparent cellulose 
for packaging of all kinds is the little device for opening 
cellophane packages, introduced only a short time ago. 
We refer to the little tape opener which gum manufac- 
turers, cigarette manufacturers and some candy manu- 
facturers have incorporated on their cellophane-wrapped 
packages for easy opening. The origin of this little de- 
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vice is somewhat obscure, but if the truth were known, it 
probably came from the fertile brain of someone who 
had to open a lot of cellulose-overwrapped packages and 
who, after trying all the conventional methods with 
equally mediocre success, decided to do something about 
it. At any rate, this device is now patented and is add- 
ing much to the satisfaction and interest of the buying 
public. 

A consumer survey conducted among 100 women in 
Cleveland showed that 60% had experienced trouble in 
opening packages overwrapped with cellulose. Of the 
women who were familiar with the opening device, 82 
percent preferred it to other methods of making it easy 
to get inside the overwrap. While only a few admitted 
the opening device had any influence on their purchase 
of this or that article, or this or that brand of an article, 
psychological tests designed to show this preference as 
incidental information would, without doubt, give it a 
much higher actual preference rating, for in candy as in 
a great many other articles we buy, we are not as a rule 
actually conscious of the impulses which influence our 
selection. 

In the matter of design and color, there are no hard 
and fast rules one can lay down as to why one box may 
sell better than another, other than that simplicity, again, 
is more effective in creating interest than is complexity. 
Be it said here, too, that beauty in design or color, or 
both, is not necessarily the factor that contributes to 








ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 
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WRAPPING MACHINES 


The satisfaction of KNOWING aad economical. The 
that their —epee machines SENIOR” — wraps 160 
will give EFF T, UNIN- new HIGH 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL Preep PPEcIAL wa MODEL wraps 
TIMES is just one reason why 325 to 425 pieces per minute. 
candy manufacturers the world 


over prefer IDEAL Equipment. 
These machines, suitable for 
both large and small manufac- 
turers, are fast, always de- 


Both machines are built for the 
most exacting requirements 
and carry our unqualified 
guarantee. 


the effectiveness of one design as compared with another. Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 
| 


A very complex design may be in truth a thing of beauty, IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE co. 


but may be a total loss so far as sales effectiveness is con- | 

cerned. On the other hand, most effective designs are | _—_ 

beautiful if we but have the ability to see it. Beauty MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. = - - U. S. A. 
in design may not necesarily lie in the designer’s ability 
to create a beautiful picture or figure, but it may much 
more often lie in his coordination of a series of design 
elements into one workmanlike and clear-cut theme which 
sticks out like the proverbial sore thumb in the welter of 
other commonplace package designs with which it com- 
petes on the open market. 

Only a comparatively small percentage of packages in 
use for all purposes today have re-use value. Yet con- 
siderable development has taken place in this direction. 
Sometimes it seems as though those candy manufacturers 
who are using this type of container are placing too much 
emphasis on the package as a premium or something 
“extra for your money.” The candy customer still buys 
candy because it is the candy that he wants and the ———S>S] 
satisfaction it gives for a certain craving. Never lose H. CARLISLE THOMAS 
sight of this in your merchandising, True, the re-use 
container or the premium may influence his choice of 
one candy or another, but the reason he is standing before 
that candy counter at all is because he wants candy. Thus, 
the prime feature of interest should not be the re-use 
value of the package, but the candy itself, with the 
added value of the package brought in merely by-the-way. 
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Finally, the real factor of interest in a candy package, 
or any package, for that matter, is the quality of the 
merchandise it brings. This is the factor which will 
determine that most important “repeat sale.” Certainly, 
dress up your goods in the best way you know how and 
try everything in the book to make your stuff more 
interesting to the customer than anything else he will 
see. But don’t forget that the real test of interest is the 
customer’s reaction to the candy itself. If you have 
caught his interest by your package, then follow through 
with quality in the candy. If you don’t, you may as 
well save yourself the expense of packaging right at the 
beginning. He won’t be back. 


‘““Candy Packaging“’ 


Appears Four Times a Year 
(February, May, August, November) 
as a 
Reprinted Supplement 


Write for Your Copies 


THE MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
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BUYERS "CANDY ANDY’”’ 


of 


CANDY PACKAGING 
Machinery, Materials, Supplies 





Check the items for which you are, or will soon be. 
in the market, and we will see that you are supplied 
with complete information about them, or that a sales- 
man contacts you. 


“CANDY PACKAGING" 
published by 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
71 W. 23rd Street, New York 








MACHINERY Cartons, Shipping 
Bag Making and Filling Egg 
Cartoning 
Printer, Carton 


(Specify Size and Type) 
Jars, Glass 


Sealing Lithography 


Sheet Cutters 
Stitcher, Carton 
Staplers 


Papers, Wraps, Etc. 
Avenized 
Coated 
Dipping 
Foil 
Glassine 


Tying 
Wrapping 
Bar 
Box 
Individual 
Open Boats (Group) 
Pop 


Novelty 
Parchment 
Pliofilm 


Shredded 
MATERIALS & SUPPLIES Tissue 


Bags Transparent Cellulose 
Cellophane Waxed 

Glassine 
Pliofilm 
Wax Paper 
Other Sales Aids 


Re-Use Containers 
(Specify Type) 


Display Containers 


Display Material 
Baskets isplay aterials 


Seactly Type) Display Racks 
Saale ee Novelties and Toys 
Premiums 
Pies Sales Boards 
Folding Salesmen's Cases 
EA Show Cases 
Metal Sticks’, Sucker 
Novelty 
Set-Up 
yal Cellulose Tape 
Box Findings Cord 
Cups . 


Dividers Labels 

Doilies Miscellaneous Items 
Lace 
Liners 


Padding 


Trimmings 





C) Have Salesman Call 

Company 

Street 

City 

By : 

Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by 


the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 
individual firm, by the owner. 
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Symposium on Packaging 
Indicates Trend of Future 


Berge ype on packaging, packing and shipping, 
in which a number of men familiar to the confec- 
tionery industry participated, was held recently in con- 
nection with organization and program activities devel- 
oped for the 1941 Packaging Exposition and Conference. 
The conference will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 1 to 
4. Some of the men who took 
active part in this symposium 
which undertook to indicate the 
future trends in each aspect, in- 
cluded the following: L. B. Steele, 
assistant director of sales for the 
E. I. duPont deNemours Company 
cellophane division, George A, 
Mohlman, Packaging Machinery 
Co.; W. P. Deveneau, National 
Folding Box Co., who addressed 
the National Confectioners Asso- 
ciation last year; J. R. Turnbull, 
of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany plastics division; and W. L. 
Romney of the Proctor and Gamble Company. 

Future trends in packaging emphasized by the 24 ex- 
perts who took part in this symposium include the 
following: 


L. B. Steele 


1. Rise of transparent packaging to a dominant posi- 
tion, especially in the direction of visible windows and 
open tops for opaque packages, and development of new 
transparent packaging materials of significant properties. 

2. Development of automatic machinery to make boxes 
and packages of rigid transparent plastic sheets and the 
concurrent development of an absolutely moisture-proof 
plastic sheet, making for broad utility of this type of con- 
tainer, 

3. An increasing simplification of packages, with 
heightened use of modern design and bright and unusual 
color combinations, better printing and lithography. 

4. Increase of the use of smaller unit packages inside 
the larger package, particularly in the food industries 
where freshness is a primary consideration; but concur- 
rently, in other fields, greater use of bulk packages for 
economy prices. 

5. The perfection of an inexpensive packaging mater- 
ial that insects cannot 
bore through. 

6. Progress in packages 
and packaging materials 
that will be easier for the 
consumer to use, espec- 
ially in the means of mak- 
ing packages easier to 
open and, once opened, 
of maintaining the origin- 
al condition of the pro- 
duct. 

7. Greater use of two- 
fold packages and utility 
packages that will serve 
some actual use in the 
home after serving as a 
container for a given product. 

In packing and shipping, the next 10 years give 
promise of radical improvements, in the belief of those 


Willard P. Deveneau 
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taking part in the symposium. Developments predicted 
include: 

1. Development of lighter-weight with greater strength, 
rigidity, and carrying ability, with concimmitant de- 
crease in the use of straw, excelsior, shredded paper and 
similar materials. 

2. Probably development of a plastic container com- 
petitive to the corrugated container. 

3. Much more exhaustive use of the container’s surface 
for advertising on the product it houses. 

4. Further standardization in shipping containers. 

5. Increased use of the truck for L.C.L. shipments, 
and increase in truck transportation generally as a result 
of better road facilities following out of the general plan 
of national defense, 





Crystal Pure Candy 
Will Enlarge Plant 


Crystal Pure Candy Co., Chicago, Ill., is planning to 
undertake an expansion program shortly involving ex- 
penditures of more than $35,000 which will increase total 
floor area by about 12,500 square feet to about 27,500 
square feet, officials said recently. The increased facili- 
ties are needed to accommodate a rising volume of busi- 
ness. The present production capacity will be stepped 
up considerably, it was said. Under the program a one- 
story top addition will be erected to the company’s pres- 
ent plant. New machinery also will be purchased. The 
company, which makes hard candies, employs more than 
20 workers. This represents an increase of about 25 
per cent in the payroll since January, 1940. 


Glucose Freight Cut 
To Aid Candy Firms 


A reduction of $57 a car on the freight rate for glucose 
used in candy manufacture became effective early this 
month, it was announced by H. A. Hollopeter, traffic di- 
rector of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. The 
announcement was made after completion of negotiations 
with the railroads in behalf of Dilling & Co., Indiana- 
polis. The reduction will apply to the movement of glu- 
cose in barrels as well as in tank cars and will represent a 
substantial savings to all Indiana candy manufacturers, 
placing them in a position to compete more effectively 
with out-of-state concerns, Hollopeter said. A complaint 
filed with the Indiana public service commission has 
been withdrawn as a result of the settlement. 


Liquid and Powdered 
Coffee Flavor for Candy 


Coffee-flavored candies have not achieved the public 
acceptance in the Middle West that has been extended to 
them in the East and Far West. In the main, this failure 
on the part of the middle west candy manufacturers to 
promote coffee-flavored candies has probably been due 
to the lack of a coffee flavoring product which would 
satisfy both the manufacturer and the consumer in all 
respects. In an effort to overcome objections which have 
heretofore militated against wider use of coffee flavors, 
a well-known manufacturer of “instant coffee” has made 
available to candy manufacturers a coffee flavor which is 
available in extract and powder form. Both are made from 
the same base of high grade coffee. Crude fats and acids, 
which cause staleness in the products into which they 
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Packaging Clinic Meets 
January 24 


The next regular meeting of Candy Packaging 
Clinic will be held in the editorial offices of THe 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER on January 24, 
beginning at 1:30 p.m. Members of the Clinic 
Board are urged to attend promptly. 


MANUFACTURERS! 


Plan to send your packages for Clinic analysis 
to reach our office, 400 West Madison St., Chicago, 
not later than January 23. If you are confronted 
with a problem in connection with packaging an 
assortment or single item, submit that problem to 
the Clinic. No charge is made for the Clinic’s anal- 
ysis or suggestions. This is a free service to our 
subscribers. 











enter, have been removed. The extract, which carries a 
slightly higher percentage of the desired and important 
bitter character of coffee flavor, is recommended for use 
in candy where intense sweetness predominates. The 
powder is used where the coffee character need not be 
so pronounced. Choice of which type is to be used in a 
manufacturer’s candy is left entirely to the judgment of 
the manufacturer’s own chemist or candy maker, There 
are no adulternants, coloring matter or preservatives 
used in the manufacture of this flavor, according to the 
manufacturer. 


New Quarters For 
Standard Synthetics 


Increased manufacturing activities have forced Stan- 
dard Synthetics, Inc., New York, to move to new and 
larger quarters at 119 West 25th Street, according to an 
announcement just released. The company carries a huge 
stock of natural essential oils, aromatic chemicals, natural 
and imitation flavors and other domestic and imported 
products which require a large amount of storage space. 
Besides serving as the agency for its foreign affiliate, 
Standard Synthetics, Ltd., of London, the company has 
branches in Philadelphia, Boston and Kansas City, and 
representatives in Chicago, St. Paul and Detroit. 


The Wholesale Candy and Tobacco Salesmen’s Union 
of New York will hold its 11th annual dinner, dance 
and entertainment at the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
on March 15, according to Irving Dworet, business man- 
ager. Reservations must be received at Mr, Dworet’s 
office not later than March 1, and no tickets will be sold 
at the door. 


F. H. Irwin has been appointed assistant general sales 
manager in charge of the confectionery department of 
Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago. He succeeds Seymour Soule, 
resigned. Mr. Irwin was in charge of Kraft’s confec- 
tionery sales when Kraft confectionery products were 
first introduced. 


Walter Baker & Co., division of General Foods Corp.. 
Dorchester, Mass., recently announced the appointment of 
John Gilbert as advertising manager. Mr. Gilbert was 
formerly with the advertising agency of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborne. 
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Food-Drug Officials 
Map Course for 1941 


Chiefs of the various districts of the Federal Food, 
Drug Administration have been busy since after the first 
of the New Year, apprising their inspectors and officials 
of the details of enforcement policy for 1941 which the 
Administration outlined to its district and station chiefs 
in week-long conferences in Washington just before 
Christmas. In terms of food, drug and cosmetic indus- 
tries, this policy may be roughly stated as being. of the 
“bearing down” type. In other words, with a year, during 
which the various affected industries could acquaint them- 
selves with the requirements of the New Act and iron out 
some of their principal difficulties, now past, the Admin- 
istration is embarking upon a phase of strict enforce- 
ment of the Act. Work schedules for 1941 provide for 
first attention to violations involving sanitation and public 
health, then, violations involving filth, decomposition, etc. 

Officials of the Administration indicate that next to the 
right to standardize food products, they regard enforce- 
ment of plant sanitation as the most important power 
granted them under the new Act. And in this respect, san- 
itation in candy plants is one of the chief items on its 
1941 work schedule. This year, inspectors will begin 
examination of candy warehouses and will undertake to 
stop all return of candy to manufacturers for manufacture 
into other candies. This particular phase of Food-Drug 
activity will meet the approval of by far the majority of 
confectionery manufacturers for whom the problem of 
“return goods” has been a bugaboo for years. Warehouse 
inspection will also tend to direct greater responsibility 
for goods in storage upon the jobbers who heretofore 
were more or less free agents in the facilities and the 
methods they used for storing candy and were hardly 


ever cited in complaints covering candies found by the 
inspectors to be unfit for human consumption. 





“Starch” Means Corn 
Starch in Labeling 


In a ruling made the middle of December to an in- 
quiry from a manufacturer of desserts, the Federal Food- 
Drug Administration indicated it would interpret the 
word “starch” on labels to signify “corn starch,” which 
the Administration says is what starch means to the aver- 
age consumer. If starch from any source other than corn 
is contained in a food item, the specific source of that 
starch must be declared on the label, as for instance, 
“sweet potato starch,” etc. In its ruling, the Administra- 
tion stated: “Section 403 (i) (2) requires that in the 
case of unstandardized food products the ingredients 
be declared in terms of their common or usual names. 
There has as yet been no court interpretation of the 
meaning of the words “common or usual name.” It 
might be argued that the mere word starch is the com- 
mon or usual name of all starch regardless of its source. 
On the other hand, the courts may hold that the kind of 
starch is a part of the common or usual name. We are 
disposed to believe that the unqualified name ‘starch’ 
means corn starch to the average consumer and we have 
no disposition, therefore, to object to the use of the name 
‘starch’ without further indication of the source of the 
material on chocolate desserts made with corn starch. 
Where starch from some other source is employed, how- 
ever, we believe it would be wise for you to indicate 
the type of starch actually used.” 
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Information Available 
On Vitamin B, 


Use of Vitamin B, as an additional nutritional element 
is becoming increasingly important following announce- 
ment of the defense work in which leading food scientists 
of the country are participating. A booklet entitled “The 
Story of Vitamin B,” is available and it provides up-to- 
the-minute information on all phases of Vitamin B, 
technology, including chemical and physical properties; 
methods of assay; physiologic and pharmacologic action; 
use in animal and human nutrition, etc. Recent sub- 
stantial decreases in price of Vitamin B, crystals provides 
a further incentive for food processors to increase the 
nutritive qualities of their products. 


Chicago Production 
Club Re-Elects Olsen 


George H. Olsen, Corn Products Sales Co., was re- 
elected president of the Chicago Candy Production Club, 
at the annual meeting of the organization held at the 
Four Seasons club, January 6, Vice president is Walter 
Wetterer of the Walter Birk Candy Co., and John E. 
Clarke of Lamont, Corliss & Co., is treasurer. Geo. 
Goebel of the Goebel Co., Chicago, is secretary. New 
directors chosen include Walter Krafft, Meinrath Brok- 
erage; R. N. Rolleson, General Candy Co.; and Lloyd 
Latten, Schutter Candy Company. 


Theodore Sander, Jr., and James T. Bishop have been 
named vice presidents by the American Maize-Products 


Co., New York. 


San Candy Company is the name of a new confection- 
ery manufacturing concern which was recently organized 
and will operate at 20 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Louis Schwam, who at one time was with Rockwood and 
Co., Brooklyn, is president of the new company, and 
James Nucito, candy maker, is vice president. 


Miss Constance Mulder and Mr. Theodore Feder were 
married at St. Gertrude’s church, Chicago, January 15. 
Mr. Feder is associated with his father Joseph Feder, 
in the Acme Coppersmithing Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of kettles, tanks, and equipment used in the candy plant. 
Ted is in charge of the Acme shop. 


Show “Weather” 
Movie to Editors 


The world premiere of a new air conditioning movie 
was given recently by the Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y., before a group of leading newspaper, magazine, 
and business paper editors and publishers at the Stevens 
hotel, Chicago, in connection with the air conditioning 
show. 

Officials of the air conditioning company explained 
the picture was the first industrial movie devoted entirely 
to the subject of air conditioning. The theme of the 15- 
minute movie is based on an educational lecture and 
demonstration, which for the first-time, reduces the com- 
plicated subject of air conditioning to simple terms easily 
understood by the public. The picture shows goldfish liv- 
ing in a bowl of water squeezed from air saturated with 
humidity, canaries saved from perishing in a dust storm 
by a filter, and a graphic illustration of the heat given 
off by the body of the average human being. 
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Mail Exchange — 
(Continued from page 25) 
Head Coating Too Thin 


Under separate cover | am mailing you a sample 
candy bar from one of my customers. Note the poor 
color of the coating. These folks want advice on how 
to improve the whole bar.—Q. C., North Carolina 

Reply: Our technical editor says this of the sample 
bar: “Bar is coated entirely too thin. Regardless of the 
color of the chocolate coating, it cannot be used too thin 
else it will look the same as it does on the sample sub- 
mitted, We suggest that the bar be coated heavier to 
give the chocolate good color.” 


7 * 
Trouble With Wafers 


We are sending you, under separate cover, samples of 
our cream wafers with which we have been having seme 
trouble. Look them over and give us your opinion of 
what is causing this rough top which appears on the 
sample. We have always had them very smooth until a 
short time ago, although we are using the same ingredi- 
ents. We are unable to account for the trouble. We use 
granulataed sugar, paste coloring, water, and cook to 
about 244° F. This roughness appears after wafers have 
been standing a couple of days, and they show consider- 
able sweating or moisture on the bottom although they 
are set on tin trays after being made up.—H. J. C., Ohio 

Reply: Our technical editor writes: “We are wonder- 
ing if they have changed pump bar, as the rough tops 
are caused by batch being too thick when dropped, or 
batch may be too cold when dropped. If these wafers 
are dropped by hand, the batch was too thick or too 
cold, Never put a sugar or cream wafer on a tin, as this 
will cause sweating. Drop wafers on wax paper. Paper 
should be on a wooden table or tray, never tin or a 
marble slab.” 


In Panama 


We face the problem of the chocolate melting when it 
is taken out of the refrigerator rooms to normal tempera- 
ture, and up to now we have been unable to determine 
the cause, We would be grateful to you if you could indi- 
cate to us a book dealing exclusively with this subject, 
as well as any article that may have appeared in your 
magazine. .. . We would thank you to advise us if you 
know a book with illustrations on the chemistry and 
manufacture of chocolate, and air conditioned refrigera- 
tion system applicable to chocolate manufacture.—C. GC. 
M., Panama 

Reply: Several articles on air conditioning have ap- 
peared in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER over the 
past two or three years. We are sending you tear sheets 
of these articles. We are sending a tear-sheet of an article 
on Bloom Control which appeared in June, 1939. Books 
on chocolate work include: “The Problem of Chocolate 
Fat-Bloom,” by R, Whymper; also, “Cocoa and Choco- 
late” by the same author; “Cocoa and Chocolate Indus- 
try,” by A. W. Knapp; and “Chocolate-Coating Candies 
by Machine,” by Gianini. . . . The main thing in your 
climate is that the cooling temperature of your chocolate 
should be kept as high, and not as low, as possible, and 
the cooling time should be relatively long. Cooling should 
be up to 30 and 40 minutes and your temperature not 
lower than 50 degrees F. Cooling at low temperatures 
sets the fat in an insoluble state with a false melting point 
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that is lower than its actual, or proper, melting point. 
However, slow cooling and high temperature is called for 
in all hot climates. 


Dipping Bon Bons 


In looking over a recent issue of THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER we note that you have a formula for a 
soft caramel for dipping bon bons in a basket machine. 
Have you a formula of the same nature for dipping white 
coating on bon bons?—H. E. J. Canada 

Reply: We are sending you the desired formula. You 
will note that the first type is for use on a coating ma- 
chine. After dissolving the icing powder with the warm 
water, add the first half of the batch. Put in beater and 
beat light, adding the sugar as the batch will take it. 
In case the batch gets too thick, keep adding a little warm 
simple syrup to make the batch come to the right con- 
sistency. For hand dipping the second type of icing makes 
a fine coating. 





Detecto Scale Employees 
Entertained by Company 


A Christmas party “on the house” was enjoyed by 350 
employees of Detecto Scales, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., at the 
Plaza Caterers on Dec. 23. Movies of the company sum- 
mer boat ride to Hook Mountain were shown and re- 
freshment, entertainment, prizes and music were pro- 
vided. At the party, D. S. Hammermann, vice president 
in charge of personnel, gave sickness and accident insur- 
ance policies to factory employees with 5-year service. 


Candy Industry Census 
Figures Compared 


Preliminary figures released by the Bureau of Census 
covering the 1939 census of manufacturers show a total 
of 1,252 confectionery manufacturers whose annual 
volume of business is $5,000 or more. This represents 
an increase over the previous figures, for 1937, when 
1,226 confectionery manufacturers were tallied. In spite 
of the increase in numbers of plants, wage earners and 
wages were down from the total reached in 1937, there 
being 49,740 in 1939 as compared with 53,722 in 1937, 
earning $41,085,000 in ’39 as compared with $43,441,000 
in *37. Cost of materials, fuel, etc., was down in 1939 
compared with 1937, $170,736,000 being spent in 1939, 
as compared with $182,781,000 in 1937. As a result, 
value of products for the last census year was lower than 
for the previous year, the figure for 1939 being $297,- 
762,000 compared with $305,839,000 in 1937. However, 
the value added by manufacture was considerably higher 
for 1939 than for 1937, total for ’°39 being $127,026,000 
as compared with $123,058,000 for 1937. 


Fritzsche Bros, Inc., New York flavor and essential 
oil house, announce the opening of a new branch sales 
office at 502 Esperson building, Houston, Texas. The 
new office is in charge of T. F. May, who will cover the 
states of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, lower parts of 
Arkansas and Alabama, and the western tip of Florida. 
Mr, May formerly covered this same territory out of the 
company’s St. Louis office. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FRIGIDAIRE CANDY SHOW 

Cases, Candy Factory Chairs, Time 
Clock. Display Jars, Display Racks, 
etc. L. C. Blunt, 1647 Blake Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Racine 

Hard Candy Cutter complete with 
Conveyer, etc. Brownie Chocolate 
Products, 201 Weston Rd., Toronto, 
Canada. 





FOR SALE: Two revolving pans, 
$100.00 each. One De Vilbiss Choc- 
olate Pressure Tank and Gun—new, 
used only six months, $100.00. Ucanco 
Candy Company, Davenport, Iowa. 





FOR SALE: Building and Stock. 

General candy and soda established 
40 years as manufacturing. Wholesale 
and retail on Route No. 1. For com- 
plete details write direct to Bus 
Terminal for Maine Central RR to 
Chase’s 


Maine. 


Candy Shop, Wiscassett, 





FOR SALE—On account of illness 
will sell or rent our modern steam 
factory to responsible party or will 
accept partner with capital to take 
active interest. Building 30,000 sq. feet 
and no debts. The Max Glick Co., 727 
Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Bain- 

bridge Cut-Rool center maker, first 
class condition $350 cash, F.O.B. To- 
towa Candy Kitchen, 11 Church Street, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: 1 large 

Gable Plastic Machine and Cooler 
complete with three sets of chains, 
Reed Drive, Sizer, Automatic Batch 
Roller, 1 Werner Cylinder Beater, 1 
Chocolate Dipping Basket Machine, 1 
Lichtenberg Plastic Machine and Cool- 
er complete with one set of dyes, 1 
Racine Cutter and Conveyor and 1 
Peanut Blancher without Conveyor. 
Address 19407 c/o THE MANvUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son Street, Chicago. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY WANTED 





FOR SALE: 1 Cut Roll Cream and 

Coconut Bon Bon Maker. 1 Pop- 
corn Machine, Dugan Duplex High 
Speed. Also, Popcorn bag sealer. Zion 
Candy Industry, Zion, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: Werner fully automatic 

Ball machine with 6 sets of rollers. 
Practically new. Address 194011 c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 
ER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE: 24 inch National Chain 

Decorator, 600 and 1000 Ib. Wer- 
ner Syrup Coolers. 34x11 Special and 
%xF Junior Ideal Caramel Wrappers. 
Form 6 Style R and Form 3 Style D 
Hildreth Pulling machine. 3 and 6 bbl. 
Werner Crystal Cooker and Cooler. 
White and Racine Caramel Sizers. 
Savage and Racine Caramel Cutters. 
3x6 ft. and 3x8 ft. water cooled steel 
slabs. Friend Dreadnaught Hand Roll 
Machine. Cut Rol Cream Center 
Maker. All priced for quick sale. Ad- 
dress H 84012 c/o THe ManvurFac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 








‘MACHINERY WANTED 


MACHINERY WANTED: Motor 

Driven fruit drop frame for No. 6 
brass roller, conveyor, blower and 
shaker table. State whether with or 
without motor, length of conveyor and 
history and price of equipment. Ad- 
dress 194014 c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago. 





MACHINERY WANTED: Good 

condition used model S-1 Savage 
mixer and 4 foot F & B cream beater. 
Address 194016, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 


WANTED: One Dreadnaught Friend 
hand roll machine. One late model 
24-inch enrober, also automatic marker. 
Machines must be in Al condition. 
Address Peacock Candy Co., 620 
Second Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 








WANTED: Forgrove Foil Wrapper, 

State Condition, Location and Price. 
Address 194017 c/o THe MANuFAc- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 





WANTED: National Spindel Decor- 

ator for 16” Enrober. Address 
Al418 c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Il. 


WANTED: Five foot Dayton Cream 

Beater. Advise condition and best 
price. Will pay cash. Address A1419 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Til. 





MACHINERY WANTED: National 

Equipment Cream Depositor ; Auto- 
matic cherry depositor ; foil wrapping 
machine. Address K11407, c/o Tue 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED: Friend Model E or F 

Cream Center Machine, in good 
condition. Address 194010 c/o THE 
MANUFACTRRING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago. 





WANTED: 2—National Equipment 

1000 Ib. Chocolate Melters or 1— 
2000 Ib. Chocolate Melter. Will pay 
cash. Address 19408 c/o THE MANv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 


WANTED: Two adjustable and re- 

versible sizing machines—two sets 
carmel cutters—one moniter nougat 
cutter—want both for cocoanut work 
—give full information, make price, 
etc. Bobs Candy & Pecan Company, 
Albany, Georgia. 
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